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A RECIPE FROM MY FAMILY TO YOURS 

“Montana is the Big Sky State. There’s lots of open space and it’s cattle country. Every day I feel very 
fortunate that I can be in this state and be doing what we’re doing. The best part of living on a ranch is 
being able to be outdoors and be with nature - and do something where you’re providing for other 
people. We believe in providing food for others and doing it in the best possible way that we can. 


Try one of our family’s favorite recipes, Grilled Steak Tacos with Poblano-Mango Salsa.” 



Rich Roth with his daughter, Jessica, IX Ranch, Big Sandy, Montana. 


GRILLED STEAK TACOS IfITH PQBLANO-MAKCO SALSA 


TOTAL RECIPE TIME: 

50 TO 55 MINUTES 

1 pound top sirloin steak, cut 34 inch thick 

2 medium poblano peppers 

1 medium onion, cut into 36-inch thick slices 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 teaspoon ground cumin 

1 medium mango, diced 

Va cup chopped fresh cilantro 
34 cup fresh lime juice 
l 4 teaspoon salt 

8 small com tortillas (6- to 7-inch diameter) 
Fresh cilantro sprigs, lime wedges 
(optional) 


DIRECTIONS: 

1. Place peppers and onion slices on grid over medium, ash-covered coals (or over medium heat on preheated gas 
grill). Grill, covered, 15 to 20 minutes or until onion is tender and pepper skins are blackened, turning occasion- 
ally. Place peppers in food-safe plastic bag; close bag. Set peppers and onion aside. 

2. Meanwhile, combine garlic and cumin; press evenly onto beef steaks. Place steaks on grid over medium, 
ash-covered coals. Grill, covered, 13 to 16 minutes (or over medium heat on preheated gas grill, covered, 8 to 13 
minutes) for medium rare (145T) to medium [160T) doneness, turning occasionally. Remove; keep warm. 

3. Remove and discard skins, stems and seeds from peppers when cool enough to handle. Chop peppers and 
onion. Combine chopped vegetables, mango, chopped cilantro, lime juice and salt in medium bowl. Set aside. 

4. Place tortillas on grid. Grill, uncovered, 30 seconds on each side or until heated through and lightly browned. 

5. Carve steaks into slices. Season with additional salt, as desired. Top tortillas with equal amounts of beef and 
mango salsa. Garnish with cilantro sprigs and lime wedges, if desired. 

Makes 4 servings. 

Nutrition information per serving: 331 calories; 7 g fat (2 g saturated fat, 2 g monounsatu rated fat); 49 mg cholesterol; 

229 mg sodium; 39 g carbohydrate; 5.2 g fiber; 3 g protein; 8.8 mg niacin; 0.9 mg vitamin B s ; 1.5 meg vitamin B 1? ; 

2.9 mg iron; 34.4 meg selenium; 5,7 mg zinc. 

This recipe is an excellent source of niacin, vitamin B & , vitamin B 15 , iron and zinc, and a good source of selenium. 
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LEARN TO LOVE THEM ALL AT BEEFITSWHATSFORDINNER.COM N S*rs. 
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You've gotta love this lean romancer of recipes. Cubed for kabobs, stripped in 
stir-fry or succulent steak, sirloin is the cut that really gets around in the kitchen 

Learn to love all 29 tantalizing cuts of lean beef at BeefltsWhatsForDinner.com 
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Introducing SmartTouch* Technology— water activation 
with a simple touch. Now coupled with the power of 
MagneDock v Technology which keeps the spray head 
perfectly aligned and in place. Venuto" isn't just a faucet, 
it J s a license to dream. 





Available exclusively in showrooms . | bhzo.com 
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BBQ Nation 
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Slow-cooked, pit-smoked barbecue is America’s original comfort food, and over the centuries it has 
evolved into an edible art form— spice-rubbed, smoke-tinged brisket served at sprawling Texas meat 
emporiums; smoky pulled pork sandwiches delivered by carhops in North Carolina; racks of meaty 
baby backs and spareribs prepared by grill-obsessed home cooks in their backyards (shellacked with 
secret sauce, of course). Every corner of the United States has its own spin on this indigenous Ameri- 
can food, and there’s no better way to spend the summer than sampling it all. In this special package, 
we celebrate the people, places, and foods that make the world of barbecue so darned delicious and 
interesting. The finger-licking journey starts on page 48. 



Cover Baby back ribs with sweet and sticky sauce Photograph by Todd Colhman 

Send all editorial questions, complaints, and suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016- You may also reach our editorial department via fa* at 212/219-7420, or e-mail us at edit@saveur.com. 
For content reuse and permissions, please contact Brian Kolb at Wright's Media: bkolb@wrigbtsmedia.com or 377/652-5295. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


your ice cream experience 

made like no other® 


What do you love about HAAGEN-DAZS® ice cream? 


That it's crafted with the finest ingredients? That it's made 
like no other? Or is it because the Haagen-Dazs brand 
continues to surprise you with sensational flavors, mixed 
and matched to create a symphony of tastes? 


Haagen-Dazs 


Sure, you loved us at first bite, but now you'll have a 
reason to love us all over again with our '"Made Like No 
Other" recipes, a curated collection of new ways to enjoy 
your Haagen-Dazs ice cream — all a mouse click away 
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the 

sweet tooth 


Do you crave ice cream at noon? No problem — well give you a way 
to have your favorite Haagen-Dazs flavor for lunch, as they do in 
Thailand — and well take you on an exotic taste journey along the way. 

Your Flavor: Haagen-Dazs Green Tea 


Can't wait for dessert? Then, don't. We'll show you how to pair your 
favorite ice cream with an appetizer that even mom will approve of. 

Your Flavor: Haagen-Dazs Five Lemon 



the cheat 

before dinner 


the savvy 

sipper 


Why put an umbrella in your drink when you can have a scoop of delicious ice cream? Think 
fresh fruit or savory sorbet sensations or richly flavored cocktails with a dollop of decadence. 

Your Flavor: Haagen-Dazs Blackberry Cabernet Sorbet 


Your dressed to impress and now you want to take it to the next level? We're on 
it. Whether it's 'date night' at home or a dinner party with friends, well give you 
creative entertaining ideas sure to impress your guests. 

Your Flavor: Haagen-Dazs Raspberry Sorbet 


the smooth 

operator 


the classic 

twist 



If you want your Haagen-Dazs dessert after dinner, we'll have you covered — from 
pairing with fine chocolates to fine wines. Sorbet with muscat; chocolate with 
madeira: well find your perfect match. 

Your Flavor: Haagen-Dazs Vanilla Caramel Cone 


Our Facebook page is a home for our friends, and we're making it even more delicious with 
unique Made Like No Other recipes. Be sure to visit often for new ideas to try and share. 

www.facebook.com/haagendazsUS 


the more 

the merrier 


©HDIP, Inc 



facebook.com/haagendazsUS 
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Our chefs share the same 

SECRET INGREDIENT. DlAMONDS. 



The restaurants of Velas Resorts have earned AAA Four-Diamond Awards for culinary 
excellence. Recently, Food & Wine joined in the accolades by naming us one of their 
"100 Best New Food & Drink Experiences". Whether Italian, French, Asian or gourmet 
Mexican, superb dining is part of the recipe for every Velas all-inclusive vacation. 
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VelasResorts 

MEXICO 

866 654 8070 • velasresorts.com 
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RIVIERA MAYA: GRAND VELAS RIVIERA MAYA - NUEVO VALLARTA: GRAND VELAS RIVIERA NAYARIT 
PUERTO VALLARTA: CASA VELAS + VELAS VALLARTA 
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techniques featured in SAVEUR. 
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SUMMERTIME ICE CREAM TREATS 

We think ice cream tastes even better than usual 
in July, and in this class we’ll indulge with four 
tasty variations of our favorite summer dessert. 

CAROUNA-STYLE BARBECUE 

Pork is the main event for southeastern 
pitmasters, and we’ll honor one of their classics 
with a slow-cooked pork shoulder. 

AUGUST 

MEMPHIS AND ST. LOUIS BARBECUE 

In Memphis and St. Louis, pork and thick, 
tomato-based barbecue sauces and spiced rubs 
dominate the landscape. 

FRUIT-FILLED SUMMER CAKES 

Light summer cakes deserve the spotlight. 
Buoyed by ripe summer fruits these cakes make 
the perfect dessert for summer entertaining. 
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Our food is not cooked by a Gordon Ramsey clone, but by one of the locals who follows generations of memory and taste over recipes. 

One of the great things about being in the sailing capital of the world, is when you’re not sailing, The times when you drop anchor off an 
island, snorkel and swim off the boat in beautiful clear waters, then motor ashore by dinghy to an intimate beachside shack for conch frit- 
ters, mahi mahL and mango saisa. 

Wherever you choose to eat - from upscale dining at luxury resorts, tropical settings in open-air restaurants, to small local cafes - the food 
is fresh, bright and bold, with the flavors robust and spicy. Mix a little Caribbean this with some European that for a memorable masterpiece. 


60 Islands. I Unforgettable Experience British 

w . .. , U _ ( 110 J n ,rorTn VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Visit www.bvitounsm.com or Call 1800.835,8530 stcwr** 
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Honest Work 

A photographer turns his lens on the artists of the barbecue pit 



Meyer Natural Angus 
believes less is more. 

We work with a select few cattle ranches in the 
country, all reputable ranches that follow our 
standards of excellence — certified humanely and 
naturally raised. We feel good about our process, 
so you can feel good about choosing our products. 

As corporate chef for Meyer Natural Foods, 
Rick Laakkonen melds cutting-edge trends with 
our storied heritage and his own award-winning 
style to our kitchens, 

Q&A with 

Chef Rick Laakkonen 

Teff us about your food philosophy . 

In short, you are what you eat. I believe the 
health you enjoy is directly related to the integ- 
rity of what you put into your body 1 look for 
ingredients that are minimally processed, fresh 
and healthy but that wind up being indulgent. 

Today's savvy food consumers want 
to know how their food is sourced , 

How does Meyer help? 

Meyer has the leg up on this. We have a deep 
devotion to the environment and raising beef in 
a natural way We have a program for traceability 
of cattle from birth, so we can develop that same 
spirit of locally sourced on a national level. 

Original Bob 

INGREDIENTS 

1 Va lbs. MNA ground chuck 
1 2 Ig. eggs, beaten 

1 lb. baby spinach 

8 oz. white button or cremini mushrooms, 
sliced thickly 

2 bunches green onions , sliced finely 
I isp. celery salt 

Kosher salt & fresh ground black pepper, to taste 
Gram Pad a no, to taste 
Ketchup, to drizzle 

Season and cook the ground beef in a large 
skillet. In a new skillet start sauteing the mush- 
rooms, add eggs and scramble. Then add the 
ground beef. Just as the eggs are done add in 
a tablespoon of grated cheese and incorporate 
tile spinach. Portion onto plates, drizzle with 
ketchup, sprinkle with green onion and dust 
with additional grated cheese. 


For more information on 
tfieyer Natural Angus visit 


www.mevernaturalanaus.com 


A t five-thirty in the morning, well 
before sunrise, while I photographed Rod- 
ney Scott and his assistants working inside the 
smoking pit at Scott’s Bar-B-Quc in Heming- 
way, South Carolina, there was a loud banging 
on the door. And so began the steady stream of 
barbecue devotees, cash in hand, ready to pay 
for smoked pork pulled right off the pig. 

Every assignment I do for saveur is excit- 
ing and unique, but the photographs I shot for 
“BBQ. Nation an article that starts on page 
48, exceeded all my expectations. I made more 
than 8,000 images over the course of seven 
days at five pit-cooked barbecue establish- 
ments in four states; Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
North and South Carolina. At each location, I 
began shooting before dawn and worked until 
dark — eating barbecue for every mcah 
As I watched Gcrri Grady {page 56) of Gra- 
dy s Bar-B-Q in Dudley, North Carolina, 
prepare for the long day in her kitchen, she fed 
me a piece of crispy pigskin just pulled from 
the pit. It was amazing — like the best piece of 
bacon you ever ate, only a thousand times bet- 
ter. And I will never forget 64-year-old Sam 
Thompson (page 50), a customer at Scott s. 
1 noticed him as he was leaving and quickly 
approached, asking permission to make his 
photograph. At first he stood in front of me, 


tense and upright. I encouraged him to take a 
deep breath, and I made a few pictures. Then I 
asked him to remove his cap. He did that, then 
peered into the camera. His face visibly relaxed; 
his eyes widened just a bit and focused on my 
lens. It felt like he was looking right through 
me. My heart was pounding. Click. I put the 
camera down, bowed my head: “Thank you.” 
saveur readers are accustomed to seeing 
people in their kitchens. This time I wanted to 
eliminate the context and get to the heart of 
the culm re of barbecue: the people who make it 
and the people who eat it. I wanted to show my 
admiration for these people by making hon- 
est portraits against a stark white background, 
with no distractions. I wanted saveur readers 
to see that these people are not just cooks; they 
arc artists — truly, masters of the pit. 

As a photographer, my gpal is to connect with 
people as a fellow human being and establish a 
relationship of trust in a short time so that their 
personality comes though in the photograph. 
If that person is Brenda Coney from Brickeys, 
Arkansas (pictured above with me), it can be 
easy to do. Brenda greeted my assistant, AJ, and 
me with a big smile as she asked, “Where you 
boys from?!” Wc arrived as complete strang- 
ers but departed like old friends. — Landon 
Nordeman, Contributing Photographer 
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STAKING OUR CLAIM AS 
NATURE’S BEST STEAK. 



MEYER 

NATURAL ANGUS 



Always raised naturally to be the best tasting beef you can find. Available online and at the 
finest grocery stores and restaurants nationwide. Learn more at MeyerNaturalAngus.com 
or scan this barcode with your smartphone. Get the free app at gettag.mobi 


CERTIFIED HUMANE NO ANTIBIOTICS OR HORMONES VEGETARIAN FED 


ANGUS BREED 


A Meyer Natural Foods company 








LUXURY CAR OF THE VEAR. 

» TOR GEAR MAGAZINE 



LUXURIOUS, POWERFUL AND EVERYTHING IN BETWEEN, 

Top Gear Magazine has named the Jaguar XJ as its Luxury Car of the Year. With its innovative aluminum 
construction and 5.GL V8 engine, the XJ is uncommonly light and agile, yet strong and powerful. But it T s the 
combination of this dynamic performance with the jaw-dropping design, sensuous leather interior with real 
wood accents, and intuitive technology that makes the Xj unlike any other luxury car on the road. 


» EXPERIENCE THE 2011 XJ TODAY. 

VISITYOUR LOCAI IAGUAR DEALER OR JACUARUSA.COM 





*Price shown is msrp. Excludes destination /handling, tax, title, license, dealer fees and optional equipment. Dealer price, terms and vehicle availability may vary. See your Jaguar dealer for details 


02011 JAGUAR LAND ROVER NORTH AMERICA, LLC 
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O n an April evening this 
year, 650 guests, yours truly 
among them, arrived at the Cha- 
teau de Versailles, the former 
home of Louis XIV, to dine on 
a meal of classic and innovative 
French dishes: lobster de Bretagne 
in a sauce of lobster roe and cav- 
iar; bass with cockle jelly and a jus 
mariniere\ Challans duck breast 
with seared foie gras in a bitter- 
chocolate and orange-powder 
sauce; and tartc Tatin and other 
French desserts, all of it served 
with well-chosen wines. 


The occasion for such a meal as 
this was to celebrate such a meal 
as this. We were dining in honor 
of French gastronomy, which — 
along with falconry, the Peruvian 
scissors dance, and 33 other prac- 
tices — UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization) had named 
last November to its List of the 
Intangible Cultural Heritage of 
Humanity, a group of traditions 
deemed essential to global cul- 
tural diversity. The listing — which 
includes the food, as well as the 


ambience, of a meal — recognized 
the French repast as a “practice for 
celebrating important moments” 
that “strengthens social tics.” 

The diners at my table were, 
indeed, getting along, and all else 
was perfectly in place. According 
to UNESCO, the French gastro- 
nomic meal includes the “selection 
of dishes from a constantly grow- 
ing repertoire” (60 chefs from the 
Rclais &C Chateau hotel and res- 
taurant group devised dishes for 
20 different menus — check); 
“good, preferably local products” 


(scallops from Normandy; proper 
French Roquefort — check); “the 
pairing of food with wine” (check); 
“a beautiful table” (check); and 
“specific actions during consump- 
tion, such as smelling and tasting 
items.” As to this last point, I must 
confess, as an amateur historian 
of gastronomy, Eve studied many 
feasts of Versailles, but I have never 
quite reveled in the details as I did 
on this night. — Isabel Allen 

Guests dine at the Chateau de Ver- 
sailles to fete French gastronomy. 
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Sweet and Southern 

A pantry's worth of Dixieland ingredients come together in the Lane cake 


W hen Emma Rylander 
Lane self-published the 
cookbook Some Good Things to 
Eat , in 1898 , she probably didn’t 
imagine that one of her recipes 
would become a classic, cited in 
a great American novel. Lane had 
won first prize in a Columbus, 
Georgia, county fair for an indul- 
gent cake of white layers with a 
bourbon, butter, and raisin filling 
and billowy egg-white icing. At 
first she called it “prize cake,” but 
in a later edition, she rechristened 
it, eponymously, Lane cake. 

I read To Kill a Mocking- 
bird right after its publication, 
in 1960 , when the novel arrived 
in the mail as part of my moth- 
ers book club subscription. In it, 
neighbor Maudic Atkinson bakes 
a Lane cake for the Finch family’s 


Aunt Alexandra. Scout Finch, 
the six-year-old narrator of this 
coming-of-age story about race 
and class in the South, describes 
the cake as “loaded with shinny” 
(slang for liquor). The novel’s 
author, Harper Lee, hailed from 
Monroeville, Alabama, three 
hours west of Clayton, where 
Emma Rylander Lane had lived. 
By the time Lee penned her book, 
Lane cake was well-known among 
Alabama home cooks, but Lee 
must never have baked one her- 
self, because Scout says the recipe 
calls for “a large cup of sugar.” 
One bite of this sweet, potent cake 
and you’d know that a cup is just a 
fraction of the sugar in it. 

Today, Lane cake is baked in 
homes for special occasions and 
offered at church socials and other 


functions all over the South, the 
luxurious filling between its 
layers now loaded with ingredi- 
ents — coconut, pecans, dried 
fruits — additional to those in the 
original. Sometimes the entire cake 
is slathered in the rich filling in 
place of Lane’s egg-white frosting. 
Though I had devoured it only in 
literary fashion — and in my many 
years as a pastry chef, I had never 
baked one — I carried the memory 
of Mockingbird's Lane cake until 
2008 , when a friend asked for help 
making the filling for a James 
Beard version of the recipe. Most 
iterations, as I found out, prove 
problematic. They call for cook- 
ing egg yolks, sugar, and butter in 
a double boiler until thickened, 
then adding half a cup of bour- 
bon or brandy. Prepared this way. 


One Good Bottle 

When a friend first poured me a 
glass of hazy, coral-hued vitovska, 
a wine from Vodopivec, a vineyard 
in the Italian region of Friuli, I was 
dumbstruck. It registered as neither 
red nor white nor rose, inhabiting 
a paradigm of its own— a tribute to 
its eccentric creator. Winemakers 
often talk about tradition, but few 
have reached as far into the past as 
Paolo Vodopivec, a native of Carso, a 
rocky plain near Trieste that strad- 
dles the Italian-Slovenian border. 
After taking over the family estate 
in his early 20s, he replanted it with 
vitovska grapes. A white variety 
rarely seen outside the region, it was 
known for making innocuous table 
wines; Vodopivec set out to change 
the grape’s reputation. Dissatis- 
fied with conventional practices, he 
tossed out synthetic fertilizers and 
pesticides, built birdhouses among 
the vines to control insects and 
parasites, and farmed according 
to the phases of the moon. In 2005, 
inspired by fellow Friuli native and 
celebrated winemaker Francesco 
Josko Gravner, he began ferment- 
ing the juice in amphorae— massive 
terra-cotta jugs lined with beeswax 
that he sourced from the Republic 
of Georgia, where vintners still use 
this ancient form of vessel. Vodop- 
ivec buries the amphorae and keeps 
the wine in contact with the grapes’ 
skins for five months, the reason 
for its cidery hue and surprising 
tannin. He bottles it unfiltered. 
Persistent and viscous, Vodopivec 
Vitovska Ampora 2006 ($85) smells 
of roses, baked apples, and tea. With 
as much backbone as some reds, it 
has enough grip to pair with roasted 
meats and makes an excellent foil 
for cured pork. —Alex Halberstadt 
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Kahlua & Club Soda 

2 parts Kahlua* / Club soda 
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Kahlua Black Russian 

1 part Kahlua* / 1 part ABSOLUT* Vodka 
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AGENDA 

June/July 2011 

June 

3-5 

FOODWAYS TEXAS BARBECUE 
SUMMER CAMP 

College Station, Texas 
Foodways Texas, a nonprofit focused 
on celebrating Texas food culture, 
hosts this three -day barbecue camp at 
Texas A&M University's E,M, “Manny” 
Rosenthal Meat, Science, and Technol- 
ogy Center. Attendees get schooled 
in butchering, brining, injecting, and 
smoking. They participate in a mbs- 
and-sauces lab and get hands -on train- 
ing from legendary pit masters, with 
opportunities for tasting the fruits of 
their labor. Info: foodwaystexas.com 


June 

10 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES OPENS 
“WHAT’S COOKING, UNCLE 
SAM?” 

Washington, DC 
V T he N ation al Arch ive s 
opens an exhibit that 
explores the effects of 
government programs 
on American food and nutri- 
tion, from the Revolutionary War to the 
present, including efforts to stamp out 
tainted meat, teach housewives to can 
peaches, and improve national morale 
with doughnuts. Chefs, historians, and 
scholars will offer programs on related 
topics, through January 3, 2012. Info: 
archives.gov 



June 

10-11 

BANANA SPLIT FESTIVAL 

Wilmington, Ohio 
Was it optometrist David Strickler of 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, or Wilming- 
ton, Ohio-based restaurateur Ernest 
Hazard? The two cities have disagreed 
since the early 1900s about the origina- 
tor of the ba nan a split, but Wilmington 
holds an annual festiva 1 honoring the 
treat. Here, purists 
can indulge in the 
WWI-era classic: a 
banana dressed in 
strawberry, choco- 
late, and vanilla ice 
cream, chocolate 
sauce, strawberry jam, chopped wal- 
nuts, whipped cream, and maraschino 
cherries. Trendsetters can try the 
“split-zza,” sweetened pizza dough 
topped with Nutella, strawberry sauce, 
bananas, and other sweet stuff. Info: 
bananasplitfe stival.com 



June 

24-26 

PUUHONUA O HONAUNAU HA- 
WAIIAN CULTURAL FESTIVAL 

Honaunau, Hawaii 

For hundreds of years, trespassing in 

areas Sacred to Hawaiian chiefs was » 


the filling has the consistency of 
heavy syrup. The version T settled 
on cooks the bourbon along with 
the butter, sugar, and egg yolks, 
yielding a thickened cream that 
holds its shape between the layers 
of cake, A slim, sugary slice con- 
tains almost enough “shinny 15 to 
negate the need for an after-dinner 
d ri n k . — Nick M algieri 

Lane Cake 

MAKES ONE CAKE 
This recipe is based on one in Emma 
Rylander Lanes Some Good Tilings 
to Eat (self-published, 1898). 


FOR 

THE CAKE: 

16 

tbsp. unsalted butter, plus 
more for greasing pans 

3*4 

cups cake flour, sifted 

4 

tsp* baking powder 

*4 

tsp* kosher salt 

2 

cups sugar 

1 

tsp* vanilla extract 

1 

cup milk 

!4 

tsp. cream of tartar 

8 

egg whites 

FOR 

THE filling: 

1 

cup sugar 

8 

egg yolks 

» 

cup bourbon or brandy 

8 

tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 

1 

cup raisins 

I 

cup chopped pecans 

1 

cup grated coconut 

1 

tsp* vanilla extract 

FOR 

the icing: 

1M 

cups sugar 

2 

tbsp, light corn syrup 

14 

tsp, kosher salt 

4 

egg whites 


1 Make the cake: Heat oven to 350°. 
Grease and flour two 3 -deep 9” cake 
pans; set aside. Whisk together flour, 
baking powder, and salt in a medium 
bowl; set aside. In the bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with a paddle, heat but- 
ter, VA cups sugar, and vanilla on 
medium-high speed until pale and 
fluffy. Alternately add the flour mix- 
ture and milk in 3 batches until just 
combined, to make a batter. In a 
large bowl, whisk together cream 
of tartar and egg whites until soft 
peaks form; slowly add remaining 


sugar and continue whisking until 
stiff peaks form. Add to cake bat- 
ter and fold until combined. Divide 
batter between prepared cake pans 
and smooth tops; bake until golden 
brown and a toothpick inserted in 
the middle of the cakes comes out 
clean, about 40 minutes. Let cool for 
30 minutes, unmold, and cool com- 
pletely. LJsing a long, serrated knife, 
halve both cakes horizontally to cre- 
ate 4 layers in all; set aside. 

2 Make the filling: Whisk together 
sugar and yolks in a 4-qt* saucepan; 
whisk in bourbon and butter, and 
hear over medium hear. Bring to a 
simmer, whisking constantly, and 
cook until mixture thickens to the 
consistency of loose pudding, about 2 
minutes. Remove from heat; let cool 
completely. Stir in raisins, pecans, 
coconut, and vanilla; set aside. 

At SAVEtJH.COM 


3 Make the icing: Combine the 
sugar, corn syrup, salt, and egg 
whites in the bowl of a stand mixer; 
place the bowl over a saucepan of 
simmering water so that the bot- 
tom of the bowl does not touch the 
water. Cook, whisking often, until 
the sugar dissolves and an instant- 
read thermometer inserted into 
the egg whites reads l40°. Place 
the bowl on the stand mixer fitted 
with a whisk, and whisk the mix- 
ture on medium-high until tripled 
in volume and stiff peaks form. 
While the icing whips, place 1 
cake layer on a cake stand and top 
with Vt filling; repeat with remain- 
ing cake layers and filling, leaving 
top layer uncovered. When icing is 
ready, spread it over the top and 
sides of the cake until the cake is 
evenly covered, creating swirls, if 
you like* Chill before serving. 


Side Show 

Over the years, saveur.com has published nine very different recipes for the 
beloved side dish macaroni and cheese (seeSAVEUR.COM/MACANDCIIEESE), Yet 
our page -view records reveal that the most popular version is the least con- 
ventional: a Greek mac and cheese from New York City chef Michael Psilakis, 
brightened with cinnamon, dill, and feta. Got an inspired side dish of your own, 
one that will wow them at this summer's barbecues? Enter it in our Home Cook 
Challenge recipe contest. From May 31 to July 25, 2011, upload your best bar- 
becue side recipe and vote for your favorites. The grand prize is a $500 gift card 
to Sur La Table. For rules and details, go to SAVEUR.COM/HOMECOOK. 
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NOT SURE WHAT TO COOK TONIGHT? SCAN HERE FOR DELICIOUS BALSAMIC VINEGAR RECIPE IDEAS. 
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« punishable by execution, unless the 
offender could escape to the nearest 
pii’uhonu a> or “place of refuge.” Haw al- 
ia ns celebrate the 5 Oth birth day of 
one of the few r em a Ini ng such refuge s, 
the Pu'ubonua o Honaunau Historical 
N ational Park, with a feast of poi , spit- 
roast ed pork w T r apped i n ban ana lea ves , : 

and shredded coconut and taro root 
pudding. Info: gohawaii.com 

June 

30 

ALARDE DE I RUN 

Irun , Spain 

On the anniversary of a battle with the 
French in 1522, a sea of red berets and 
military bands floods the streets of the 
Basque town of Irun, The Alarde de 
Ir un , or F launt of 
Arms, concludes 
on Mount Aid abe, 
where celebrators 
toast with local 
sidra, a dry hard 
apple elder, and 
txakolin a, a lightly effervescent white 
wine made from grapes grown in the 
coastal hills, To eat, there is txistorra, a 
paprika- spiced pork sausage, and lomo 
de CUT do, pork tenderloin thinly shaved 
in a bun w ith piqu illo p epper s, F 1 n ish 
with rosqu illas de San Bias (cri sp -fried 
doughnuts). Info: spa in info 

July 

9 

HAMOVER TOMATO FESTIVAL 

Mechanicsville, Virginia 
Residents of this Virginia town 
celebrate summer's lo c al tom ato crop 
with recipe contests, crafts, rides, 
live music, and lots of tomato -focused 

- foods. Festivalgoers I 
• sample BLTs, fried 
green tomatoes, 

1 011 1 a - 0 1 :i i e . s t u fled 

■9 i 

" ™ Those hungering 

for tomato-based 
immortality can compete for Best 
Homemade Flam ing Hot Salsa, Rest 
Original Tomato Recipe, and, adorably. 
Little Miss Hanover Tomato, Info: 
co.hano ve r.va .us/p arks re e/tomatofe st 

July 

16 

Birthday: 

ORVILLE REDENBACHER 

1907 f Brazil, Indiana 
Indiana native Orville Redenbacher 
grew his first popping corn as a 4-H 
project at age 14, In 1965, with partner 
Charles Bowman, he devised an effi- 
cient hybrid corn that left an average of 
only one unpopped kernel for every 44 
popped. The product didn't pop com- 
mer c ia lly, though, until Re denba cher ’s ; 
bow-tied likeness was used in market- 
ing campaigns. Redenbacher sold the 
eponymous brand to Hunt-Wesson 
in 1976 , and he pas se d away 1 9 yea rs 
later, but his name and image Still 
grace the popcorn's label. 


Edible 

Weed 

A home cook comes to terms 
with a secret family recipe 

W hat special chicken 
curry?” my cousin Rajesh 
feigned ignorance over c-mail from 
London, “Better ask my mom,” 
“We haven't made that in 
years ” said Aunty Rachel, Rajesh s 
mother, over Skype from Kerala, 
India, She giggled. “My grandpar- 
ents learned it from the tribe,” she 
claimed, referring to the Mudu- 
vans, a forest-dwelling people who 


rely on psychoactive flora for food, 
medicine, and enlightenment. 

Months later, with bits and 
pieces gleaned from family mem- 
bers, I assembled the secret recipe 
for garija kozhi peralan , a chicken 
curry made with marijuana. 

Why would my conservative 
family have such a recipe? In 
my parents' generation in Ker- 
ala, marijuana and opium were 
available through the ayurvedic 
pharmacist. During the Holi 
festival each March, Hindu 
neighbors made bhang , a beverage 
laced with cannabis flowers. Fd 
heard tell of the infamous curry 


dish, but I hadn't gotten to taste 
it before it fell from my family’s 
favor. Now, living in California, a 
state shrouded in a medical mar- 
ijuana haze, I'd grown curious 
about it. Perhaps the curry had 
done more than nourish. Perhaps 
it had entertained . 

“It's not like that,” Rajesh 
insisted. “Tt’s used for flavor.” As 
it turns out, he wasn’t blowing 
smoke. The slightly skunky Can- 
nabis sativa adds depth to dishes 
in various cultures. Mad’joun, a 
Moroccan confection, sometimes 
contains cannabis or hashish, and 
in Aceh, on Sumatra, locals add 
pot leaves to their noodles (see 


“Beyond the Buzz,” at right). 

I called GroCal, a San Diego- 
based organic herb grower; I'd 
heard that an herbalist there had 
been breeding varieties with min- 
i mal amounts of THC (the kicker 
in marijuana). Though they were 
bred for medicinal rather than 
culinary purposes, some had a 
nutty aroma, while others smelled 
like blueberries. He recommended 
a mild, toasty sativa variety, which 
I picked up at a licensed pharmacy. 
When I added the fresh, purplish 
leaves to the curry’s base, they let 
off a Grateful Dead-concert odor, 
hut they harmonized with the sau- 


teed onions, garlic, ginger, curry 
leaves, and coconut, 

I assembled a few of Los Ange- 
les’s most mellow diners — all with 
legal prescriptions — and served 
them the gravy-coated chicken. 
Lips smacked, fingers were licked. 
Someone said, “It’s got real depth, 
but it doesn’t taste like pot I 
wondered ifT’d used enough, “It’s 
like chicken that's been caught 
and cooked outside,” another pal 
observed. It did have an earthy 
quality. I fished out a bit of leaf. 
It tasted like a cross between sage, 
mint, and oregano. 

We waited long after dinner 
to let any effects pass. In the end, 
there was just enough oomph to 
relax the shoulders. Messages the 
next day confirmed that everyone 
had slept soundly. 

Everyone except my uptight 
mother. She called at dawn: “Did 
you make that curry?” 

“Yes!” I said. “Do you want 
to come over for leftovers?” 
— Li tty Mathew 

Beyond the Buzz 

Do you remember (perhaps it was a 
blur) those Alice B. Toklas brownies 
that were passed to you at a party in 
college? The recipe— for fudge, actu- 
ally, made with hashish, compressed 
marijuana resin— was popularized 
by writer Gertrude Stein's partner. 
She got it from painter Brion Gy sin 
and included it in The Alice B. ToJdas 
Cookbook (Harper & Row, 1954). 
But it has global precedents, dishes 
containing different amounts of 
cannabis, for vary ing levels of herba- 
ceousness— and high. They include: 

Bhang KiThandai ^ ^ 

In India, the fresh leaves and flowers 
of the female Cannabis sativa plant 
are ground to a paste and mixed with 
milk, nuts, and spices in a potent 
shake that's popular during March's 
raucous Holi festival, 

Mad’joun ^ ^ ^ 

Moroccans mix toasted marijuana 
tops or hashish with dried fruit, nuts, 
honey, and spices for the psycho- 
active confection mad’joun , which 
means “love potion" in Arabic. 

Mie Aceh ^ 

In Indonesia's Aceh region, mari- 
juana pops up in unexpected places. 
The spicy noodle dish mie aeeh y a 
hawker favorite, sometimes has a 
unique earthy quality, thanks to a 
touch of pot leaves. — Jen Polachek 
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Book Review 

Fresh 

Pleasures 

Two new cookbooks honor 
the simple and seasonal 

T hanks to limited real 
estate and limited skills — 
no outdoor space, no green 
thumb— 1 can't grow vegetables 
in my city apartment. But because 
Fm not harvesting my own salad, 
Fm captivated when other people 
do, especially folks as prolific as 
British food writer and television 
personality Nigel Slater, who, in 
his latest book, Tender (Ten Speed 
Press, 2011), chronicles the yield of 
his London garden. Slater deliv- 
ers nearly 500 poetically named 


recipes, like “A Warm Pumpkin 
Scone for a Winters Afternoon” 
and “A Gentle Vegetable Dish of 
Old-Fashioned Grace” (chats cel- 
ery braised in chicken stock and 
butter, a beautiful comfort food), 
with a reverence for the soil that 
birthed their ingredients. 

Tenders recipes have an elegant 
simplicity, but the genius of the 
book lies in its non-recipe content* 
Organized alphabetically by vege- 
table, asparagus to zucchini, each 
chapter opens with a brief essay on 
the crop, accompanied by tips for 


getting the best results in the gar- 
den and the kitchen, 1 didn’t have 
to be a farmer to be fascinated 
to learn that favas are a hardier 
choice than peas in a garden prone 
to frost, and onions are best stored 
in a pair of pantyhose hung from 
the ceiling, so as to help prevent 
rot. Slater’s prose can be florid 
(chervil leaves arc “like wisps of 
lace petticoat”), but it transports 
me to the rain-soaked backyard 
where I imagine the author sits at a 
wrought-iron table and writes. The 
green, smoky smell of his “Spring 
Leeks, Fava Beans, and Bacon” 
sauteing on my stove doesn’t hurt 
the fantasy, either. 

There’s fantasy of a different 
order at work in Andrea Reusings 
Cooking in the Moment (Clarkson 
Potter, 2011), a book that, to a 
nongrower like me, is a welcome 


counterpoint to Slaters one-man 
farm-to-table show* Reusing is 
the chef at Lantern, a market- 
driven, Asian-accented restaurant 
in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
and her volume is also a paean to 
nature, but her harvest is a group 
effort: She does the cooking, and 
local farmers, foragers, artisans, 
and purveyors provide the ingre- 
dients that mark the ebb and 
flow of the North Carolina sea- 
sons. Here, recipes arc grouped 
by date and occasion rather than 
by ingredient or category: “Last 


Day of School, Middle of June” 
introduces a verdant pea, lettuce, 
and green garlic saute (see recipe 
at right); and “Friday Morn- 
ing, December” is dedicated to 
“Snow-Day Food,” like paprika- 
spiked pot roast, Pernod-glazed 
carrots, and an elegant, sour 
cream— sorghum ice cream* 

This format makes for an 
intimate, accessible take on season- 
ality, and the authors enthusiasm 
for such a way of life is infectious* 
Reusing doesn't weigh her book 
down with seasonal dogmatism; 
Cooking in the Moment is the 
story of her year* So what if la rd- 
fried chicken works just as well as 
a cold- weather dish? She served 
that chicken in August, so the 
recipe goes in the August section* 
Moreover, there's both genuine 
excitement and a wry smile in her 
lectures on sustainabil- 
ity* “The fact that our 
great-grandchildren 
may never eat a real sea- 
food dinner gives those 
of us who still eat fish 
a responsibility not to 
put blue cheese on it,” 
she writes by way of 
introduction to a dish 
of mackerel dressed in a 
classic salsa vcrdc. 

Reusing's recipes, 
simple at their essence, 
are written with a true 
cook's attention to 
detail: A straightforward 
dish of asparagus tossed 
in an emulsified soy and 
butter sauce and topped 
with a poached egg lists 
its cooking time in seconds and 
delivers a contingency plan just 
in case the sauce breaks* Mine 
did, of course, but it came back 
together, just as Reusing prom- 
ised it would. 

For those of us with a ten- 
dency to come home from the 
farmers' market with a bag of 
whatever looks exciting and no 
culinary plan, books like Reus- 
ing’s and Slater’s arc a boon* T 
found inspiration in locating 
the minor bounty I unloaded 
onto my kitchen counter within 


their greater harvest. W I grow for 
the joy it brings," Slater writes, 
while Reusing writes that eating 
seasonally is “a reason for cele- 
bration.” I might not be able to 
grow what I eat, but with these 
books, I, too, can celebrate, in my 
own small apartment, the cor- 
nucopia brought forth by others* 
— Helen Romer 



Fresh Peas With Lettuce 
and Green Garlic 

serves 4 

This side dish from Andrea Reus- 
ing's Cooking in the Moment: A Year 
of Seasonal Recipes (Clarkson Pot- 
ter, 2011) is the essence of summer: 
emerald green vegetables cooked 
together briefly, until their flavors 
just meld* 

4 tbsp. un sal ted butter 

5 small stalks green garlic, 
thinly sliced, or 3 cloves 
garlic, finely chopped 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1 Vi cups fresh or frozen green 
peas 

2 small heads butter lettuce 
{about 6 oz*), washed, cored, 
and torn into large pieces 
Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Heat 2 tbsp* butter in a 12 s ’ skillet 
over medium heat; add garlic, sea- 
son with salt, and cook, stirring 
often, until soft but not browned, 
about 3 minutes. Add peas and cook 
until bright green and tender, about 
4 minutes. Stir in remaining butter, 
along with lettuce and 1 tbsp. water, 
season with salt and pepper, and 
remove from heat. Stir until lettuce 
is just wilted, about 1 minute. 
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Chocolate Party 
Punch Cake 

r cup Tres Leches Liqueur 
1/2 cop coffee liqueur 
3/4 cup vegetable oil 
1 cup sour cream 


Scan the QR Code to 
find complete recipe 
details and many more 
uses for Tres Leches 
Cream Liqueur. 


m 
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Please enjoy 


responsibly. 
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Sacred Soy 

The diverse pleasures of an ancient 
vegetarian food 

Y uba provides the sustenance for 
our lives*” That was the gist of the lec- 
ture from a crimson-robcd monk as he narrated 
our multicoursc tofu-skin lunch at the ancient 
Enryaku-ji Buddhist temple atop sacred Mount 
Hiei, outside of Kyoto, Japan. The temple s veg- 
etarian diet centers on the delicate film that 
forms atop soy milk as it heats. That film, so 
closely associated with monastic cuisine, is 
what the Japanese call yuba. Its a food that can 
take many guises, from an ingredient in a light 
salad to a protein substitute in a vegetarian ver- 
sion of a staple meat dish like roast duck. 

Enryaku-ji s yuba arrives fresh daily from 
Mount Hiei Yuba, a 71-year-okl shop in the 
town of Otsu, where, in a process that has 
remained virtually unchanged since Chinese 
monks introduced it to Japan ten centuries 
ago, soybeans are soaked in freshwater, then 
ground and strained to produce milk. As the 
milk is steam-heated to 190°, strands of dena- 
tured protein entangle at the surface, trapping 
molecules of fat to make a durable, delicious 
film. It takes about ten minutes for th tyuba to 
form. Workers pull the skin back by hand and 
insert a stainless steel rod under one edge to 
lift the yuba off the surface of the liquid in an 
even sheet. The sheets arc hung to cool and dry 
before being packaged, fresh, or are hung longer 
to be sold as dried yuba, which is used, among 
other things, for vegetarian mock duck. 

Both are made in the U.S., too, and are 
available In Asian markets. Preparations Fve 
enjoyed in America include a salad of yuba, 
pickled cabbage, scrambled eggs, and bok choy 

Above, from left; macing yuba iti Vietnam; yuba 
stir-fry with edamame 



from Manhattan s City Bakery and a spicy, gar- 
licky stir-fry of yuba and fresh soybeans (see 
recipe below). 

At our temple lunch, the dishes ranged 
from silky yuba sashimi with ponzu sauce 
and thin strips of yuba in miso soup to yuba- 
wrapper dumplings stuffed with seasoned 
tofu, green garlic, and ginger. Th tyubds ver- 
satility was impressive, but it was the clean, 
sweet, milky soybean taste that was most 
striking. - — Mitchell Da vis ^ 

Spicy Yuba Stir-Fry With Edamame 

SERVES 2 

Stir-frying yuba crisps its edges, intensifying 
its flavor and texture. This recipe comes from 
Tadashi Ono, executive chef of the restaurant 
Matsuri in New York City. See the pantry, 
on page 132, for hard-to-find ingredients. 

6 tbsp. toasted sesame oil 
4 tsp. minced garlic 
4 tsp. minced ginger 
6 scallions, thinly sliced 
8 oz. fresh, frozen or dried yuba sheets 
(thawed, if frozen; reconstituted in cold 
water, if dried), cut lengthwise into !4”- 
wide strips 

1 cup shelled edamame, frozen or fresh 

2 tsp. Asian chile bean paste or sauce 
2 tbsp. soy sauce 

Heat oil in a 12” skillet over high heat. Add garlic, 
ginger, and half the scallions; cook until fragrant, 
about 30 seconds. Add yuba, edamame! and chile 
bean paste; cook until hot 5 about 1 minute. Add 
soy sauce and % cup water, and cook, tossing, 
until almost evaporated, about 30 seconds more. 
Divide between 2 serving bowls, and garnish with 
remaining scallions. 

See The Pantry, on page 132 , for where to 
buy Vodopivec Vitovska Am par a 2006 \ 
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Italian Beauty * 



A new addition to the country's pantheon of fine cheeses f 

BY NANCY HARMON JENKINS 

I often think of parmigiano-reggiano as the greatest of all cheeses, an 
opinion shared by turophiles around the world. 1 love it as a snack, its nutty 
crunch combining beautifully with roasted almonds or aged balsamic vinegar, but 
1 also treasure the way a generous grating melts seductively into eggplant parmi- 
giana, and bow it elevates most any pasta dish. Though 1 didn't think it possible, 

I recently discovered another Italian cheese that vies with parmigiano for pre- 
eminence: Pecorino gran cru, a sheep S-m ilk cheese with a wonderfully round, 
mouth-filling flavor and caramel overtones that linger on the palate. A relatively 
new creation, its the result of a collaboration between Academia Barilla, the 
specialty-foods division of the Barilla pasta company, and a cooper- 
ative of hundreds of small sheep farms located in the hills above 
Sassari, on the island of Sardinia. 

Pecorino is simply the Italian name for any cheese made from the 
milk of a sheep (pecora). But there are many kinds of pecorino, from 
the two-week-old, soft pecorino fresco to the long-aged pecorino di 
fossa, which is buried underground for several months to intensify its 
flavor. Sardinia is one of the most renowned areas for pecorino pro- 
duction, and gran cru hails from the Island s northwest corner, where 
an indigenous breed of sheep called pecora sarda graze on wild herbs and 
grasses in the hills overlooking the sea. The fragrant plants lend great depth 
to the cheese, depth that is further emphasized by long aging. 

The pecorino that most Americans know is pecorino romano, a firm, 
salty cheese used for grating. What s fascinating about gran cru is that it s 
made like the far more nuanced parmigiano-reggiano, from milk that is 
collected in the evening and left at an ambient temperature overnight. By 
the next day, the far rises to the top, and the milk is skimmed, combined 
with full-fat milk from the mornings milking, and turned into the curds 
that will become cheese. The cheeses are formed into enormous wheels that 
weigh 36 pounds after aging — at least 20 months, in the case of gran cru — 
in warehouses, on wooden planks. The result of this process is a pecorino that 
is at once fruity and savory, robust and complex. 

Gran cru, like other fine aged cheeses, sparkles with bins of a crystallized protein 
called tyrosine that develops from aging and gives a pleasant crackle. Though one might 
be tempted to grate the cheese over pasta, I prefer to eat it on its own. Its excellent with 
cured meat or savored with a glass of wine before dinner. On summer evenings, when 
the thought of a heavy dessert is just too much, I serve pecorino gran cru with 
a dribble of chestnut honey as the meals singular finale. A one- 
pound block costs $17.50 plus shipping; visit 
shop.academiaharilla.com. 
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grouJ in your ou/n garden.” 
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Sweet Crusade 

Why strawberry farmer Jim Cochran made flavor his mantra 


BY TRAC I E MCMILLAN PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARBARA RIES 


O n a clear September 
morning, I set out for 
the source of California’s most 
delicious strawberries — quite 
a trip if you take the scenic 
route. South of San Francisco, 
you trace the cliffs of Devils 
Slide until the two-lane high- 
way — and your grip on the 
steering wheel — relaxes. A cou- 
ple of hours later, just north 
of Davenport, you see a 1950s 

Just-picked Chandlers, a sweet, fra- 
grant variety of strawberry 


pickup truck on the side of the 
road with hand-painted signs 
declaring here lies swanton 
berry FARM. It’s a storybook 
scene: a view of the Pacific, a 
farm stand stocked with fresh 
baked pies. But read through 
the news clips on the wall, and 
a weightier tale emerges. When 
Jim Cochran founded Swanton, 
in 1983, he was just another hip- 
pie farmer. But he became the 
man who unlocked the secrets 
of growing strawberries without 
pesticides and paying workers a 


fair wage to do it. 

When I visit Swanton, late 
in strawberry season, I find 
Cochran at the farm stand. 
With his shock of white hair 
and scuffed sneakers, the effect 
is more “dad on weekend” than 
“agricultural pioneer.” But while 
Cochran may keep a low profile, 
his strawberries have achieved 
celebrity status. Each summer, 
they’re transformed into scarlet 
coulis and compote at Berkeley’s 
Chez Panisse; they fly off the 
tables at the nine farmers’ mar- 


kets and 34 Whole Foods stores 
where they’re sold (always in 
open containers, not the typi- 
cal plastic clamshell boxes, so 
that shoppers can smell their 
heady perfume). Wherever 
Cochran’s berries are available, 
they’re never more than a few 
hours’ drive from where they’re 
grown. The delicate fruits, which 

Tracie McMillan* first 
book , oyi food and class in 
America, will be published by 
Scribner in 2012 . 


workers pick ripe and never refrig- 
erate, lest it dull their flavor, would 
never survive a trip much longer 
than that. 

It was flavor that ended up 
being the key to growing organic 
strawberries — a feat considered 
impossible back in rhe early 1980s, 
when Cochran was working as the 
business manager for a cooperative 
of strawberry farms. Every day, he 
drove south from his home in Santa 
Cruz to the Salinas Valley, where 
he helped small growers, most of 
them Mexican immigrants, com- 
pete against industrial farms. The 
farmers he worked with relied 
heavily on toxic fumigants, like 
the now-banned methyl bromide, 
which killed off the fungi, insects, 
and weeds that are particularly 
problematic in strawberry grow- 
ing. Until the use of fumigants 
became widespread, in the 1960s, 
commercial berry production 
required crop rotations so diverse 
that they made industrial-scale 

Clockwise from top: strawberry pie 
at Swanton Berry Farm Stand (see 
page 34 for recipe); Jim Cochran; 
workers stretching in the fields 


growing impossible. Fumigants 
fueled the berry industry's boom 
in the ’60s, and they were adopted 
on farms of all sizes. 

Cochran saw enough close cal ls 
with pesticides and fumigants — he 
himself fell ill a number of times — 
to have an interest in leaving 
them behind. Then, one week- 
end, Cochran took advantage of 


a few slow days at work and drove 
to Napa Val lev with his gi rl friend. 
He was, he says, “enthralled with 
the complexity and the amount of 
thought that went into growing a 
particular wine grape ” Listening 
to vintners wax poetic about the 
interplay of flavor and everything 
else — soil, water, nutrients, min- 
erals — Cochran grasped that by 


prizing flavor, they added value to 
their product, Tf you could do it 
with grapes, why not berries? And 
if you could charge more, couldn’t 
you make up for the higher cost of 
growing without chemicals? 

He tried to persuade the coop- 
eratives he worked with to test his 
theory, but the answer was always 
the same: People want big, red ber- 
ries, and they don't care how they 
taste or how they’re grown — why 
risk it? Cochran wasn’t convinced. 
“I thought, Gee, I wonder if these 
guys are missing the point,” he 
says, “Because everyone I know 
loves a really delicious strawberry.” 
So Cochran and a partner rented 
four acres of bottomland soil in 
Swanton Valley, not far from 
where he now farms. Half the land 
went to conventional cultivation, 
fumigants and all. The rest was 
used to test Cochrans conviction 
that berries could be grown with- 



out all those chemicals. 

The first few years were rough. 
The microclimate was a bad match 
for strawberries, and money barely 
trickled in. Cochran paid the bills 
by picking up construction work 
for $6 an hour. He and his partner 
split. But slow as it was, Cochran 
was identifying effective practices 
through trial and error that would 
eventually revolutionize organic 
farming, “Once you start think- 
ing about flavor, all sorts of things 
start occurring to you,” he says. 
He selected a low-yielding vari- 
ety, the Chandler, which, unlike 
varieties bred for industrial-scale 
farming, retains a high propor- 
tion of volatile oils that give it 
an alluring and intense straw- 
berry scent. He wagered that the 
Chandler’s mix of concentrated 
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sweetness and fragrance would 
justify the higher price he'd have 
to charge. He found fertile land 
and enriched it with compost, rea- 
soning that, as with wine grapes, 
the flavor would be more complex 
with more nutrients in die soil. 
And he pored over old agricul- 
ture texts, experimented with crop 
rotations, and — in partnership 
with now-renowned University 
of California, Santa Crux, agro- 
ecologist Stephen Chessman, a 
neighbor from the early days — 
found that rotating his fields 
with broccoli could strip the soil 
of disease. He and Chessman also 
introduced a practice used only in 
greenhouses at the time: using one 
kind of mite to kill another with 
an appetite for berries. 

Thirty years later, thanks to 
Cochrans work and Chessmans 
published research, those meth- 
ods have spread to the fields of 
the nations biggest berry produc- 
ers. Driscoll s, the industry leader, 
grows organic strawberries across 
California, Florida, and Mexico 
using techniques Cochran and 


At right, truck at the entrance to 
Swatiton Berry Farm; below, straw- 
berry compote (see recipe at right) 



Chessman developed. Cochran s 
gamble — that consumers really 
are interested in how their ber- 
ries taste, and how they're grown, 
too — has paid off far beyond the 
boundaries of his own operation. 

Even today, Cochran contin- 
ues to challenge conventional 
wisdom about how a farm has 
to run. Eliminating pesticides 
and prioritizing flavor have given 
him a business reason to rethink 


labor, too. Most growers pay tem- 
porary workers to strip the plants 
as quickly as possible; it's ail 
about high yield. But with lower 
yields and delicate fruit, Cochran 
couldn't afford to lose berries to 
manhandling; he needed work- 
ers who would pick carefully. But 
above all it was a moral question; 
“If I'm doing something good 
for the people who buy strawber- 
ries, why wouldn't I want to make 
things better for the people who 
grow them?” So Cochran paid a 
better wage and started growing 
other crops that ripen at differ- 
ent times so that he could employ 


a regular staff year-round. Then, 
in 1998, Cochran made organic 
farming history a second time, 
when he invited the United Farm 
Workers to his fields, making 
Swanton Berry the nations first 
unionized organic farm. Today, 
his workers have health insurance, 
paid vacation, and an employee 
stock ownership plan. This way, 
says Cochran, he has assurance 
that his fields are tended by a staff 
of agricultural professionals. And 
he gets a marketing boost among 
conscious shoppers by putting the 
union label on his package. 

After a few hours oftalking with 
me, Cochran hands me off to his 


farm manager, Sandy Brown, for 
a tour of the property. As the sun 
stretches toward noon, I stand in a 
field, of deeply furrowed rows sided 
with black plastic, each one topped 
with an unruly Mohawk of plants. 
It's three weeks before the seasons 
end, and plump, ruby orbs are 
scattered among the leaves. What 
strikes me above all is the field's 
perfume, rising thick and sweet; 
those scratch-and-sniff stickers 
from elementary school, I think, 
actually got it right. Unsure of 
protocol, I glance at Brown, who 
smiles and plucks a couple of ber- 
ries from the tangle of green at our 


knees. “Here, try one,” she says. 

The berry yields gently, like a 
ripe pear, and then I see what all 
the fuss is about: a dean, pure 
taste of strawberry that flirts with 
tartness and holds a trace of min- 
eral brine. It immediately brings 
to mind the last thing Cochran 
said to me before I left him. We'd 
been talking about how the farm 
has grown and how proud he feels 
to have a staff on which he can 
depend. He drew a spoonful of 
jam from a tasting station nearby 
and spread it on an animal cracker. 
“One of the benefits is that now 
I get to do the really important 
stuff,” he said, “like tasting.” IP* 


Strawberry Pie 

SERVES 8-10 

In this pie (pictured on page 32), 
orange zest nicely offsets the sweet- 
ness of the strawberries. 

3 cups flour 

12 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 
and chilled 
1 Vi tsp. kosher salt 

3 lb. strawberries, halved 

14 cup plus 1 thsp. sugar 

14 cup cornstarch 

2 t bsp . o range j u ice 

1 tbsp. orange zest 

1 vanilla bean, seeds scraped 

2 tbsp. heavy cream 

1 Pulse flour, butter, and I tsp. salt in 
a food processor until pea-size pieces 
form. Add 14 cup ice-cold w T ater; 
pulse until dough forms. Form into 
a ball; halve and form into two disks. 
Wrap; chill for 1 hour. 

2 Heat oven to 425°. In a bowl, toss 
together remaining salt, berries, 14 
cup sugar, cornstarch, juice, zest, 
and vanilla; set filling aside. Unwrap 
dough; roll both into 11” wide and 
14” thick circles. Transfer one circle to 
a 9” deep-dish pie pan; mound filling 
inside. Cut /'T- wide strips of dough 
from remaining circle; transfer to cop 
of pie, creating a lattice pattern. Trim 
and crimp edges. Brush dough with 
cream and sprinkle with remaining 
sugar. Bake until golden and bub- 
bling, about 1 hour. (If crust begins 
to brown before pie is finished bak- 
ing, cover with foil until pie is done). 
Let cool. 

Strawberry Compote 

MAKES ABOUT 3 CUPS 
Serve this luscious sweet over ice 
cream, pound cake, or cheesecake. 

1 lb. strawberries, quartered 

3 tbsp. Demerara sugar 

2 tsp. dry gin 

H tsp. ground cardamom 
Zest and juice of 1 lime 

In a bowl, toss together berries, 
sugar, gin, cardamom, and lime zest 
and juice. Let sit until berries release 
their juice, about 10 minutes. Serve 
chilled or at room temperature. 
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Seoul Food 

Korea’s national dish, bibimbap, is colorful, refreshing, and infinitely varied 

BY BETH KRACKLAUER 



F or years, I thought I knew bibim- 
bap. It’s on just about every Korean menu 
in the States, and what you get, from restaurant 
to restaurant, tends to be consistent: a kaleido- 
scope of vegetables arranged atop steamed rice. 
Maybe there’s some minced beef; often there’s 
a fried egg on top; always, on the side, there is 
gochujang, the fermented, deep-red chile paste. 
You drop in a spoonful, mix up all the ingredi- 
ents (bibimbap literally means mixed-up rice), 
and wreak havoc in that bowl. It’s interactive 
and dramatic, all the more so if it comes to 
the table sizzling in a dolsot , or hot stone bowl, 
which continues to cook the bibimbap as you 
eat. Then there’s that crust of toasted rice when 
you reach the bottom — a delicious reward. 

Yet when I was traveling in South Korea 
recently, I had a revelation. It was in Dong- 
dacmun market, a sprawling, glass-roofed 
arcade in East Seoul. With my traveling com- 
panion, Jimmy Cho, a native of the city, I 
walked down the rows of hawkers tend- 
ing bubbling pots and steaming woks. But 
one stall stopped me short. Lined up along 
the counter were about a dozen bowls, each 
one overflowing with a different leafy green, 
kimchi, or namul (quick-sauteed vegetables). It 
was all brightness and abundance. There was 
fresh chicory leaf, raw green chiles, perilla leaf, 
chives, and soybean sprouts. Jimmy pointed 
out the moo saengchae (radish with chiles) and 
bom dong kimchi (fermented spring cabbage). 
I recognized gosari , bracken fern fiddleheads. 
Displayed there in front of me was bibimbap, 
deconstructed, as I’d never seen it before. 

The lady in charge, whom Jimmy introduced 
as Soon Ja, invited us to snack on dried ancho- 
vies as she bustled around her open kitchen, 
filling a metal bowl with steamed barley and 
rice and then using tongs to pluck the ingre- 
dients, one by one. When she’d gathered 
everything she needed, she went at the bowl 

Jennifer Maeng holds a bowl of bibimbap, a rice 
dish with vegetables (sec page 40 for recipe). 
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Maeng assembles and prepares shiitake mushrooms, bracken fern, baby spinach, Korean radish, and other ingredients for her bibimbap. 


with a pair of scissors until the vegetables were 
snipped down to bite-size, then garnished the 
dish with sesame seeds and gochujang. It was 
clean and bracing, more like a rice salad than 
the heavier dohot versions Fd tried. Who knew 
bibimbap could be so light and fresh? 

There were other epiphanies, as I learned 
about all the regional versions, lire luxurious 
bibimbap ofjconju, in the southwest, is made 
with rice cooked in rich beef stock, the region’s 
succulent soybean sprouts, and a mound of raw 
minced beef with a raw egg yolk quivering on 
top. jinju bibimbap, from the southern rip of 
the Korean peninsula, near the sea, gets a briny 
boost from the addition of marinated clams. 
For the fabled Hacju bibimbap, a hearty North 
Korean specialty, the rice is cooked in pork fat 
and topped with pan-fried pork and strips of 
chicken. Some of the versions were served in 
a dalsot; more often, they were presented in a 
metal bowl. When I asked jimmy about it, he 
said, “ Dohot is something you see only in res- 
taurants. We never make it that way at home.” 
Though stone bowls were used centuries ago, 
they were limited almost exclusively to royal 
tables and then disappeared from use entirely 
during the Japanese occupation of Korea, from 


1910 to 1945. It wasn’t until the 1960s that res- 
taurants began reintroducing this method of 
serving bibimbap — a novelty, bringing a dash 
of drama to the homeliest of dishes. Still, my 
favorite of all was the summery version I had 
in that market in Seoul. The meal was sim- 
ple and satisfying, and the ritual of assembling 
it before my eyes made me feel cosseted and 
fussed over — no small comfort when you Ye 
7,000 miles from home. 

One of my favorite things about 
the s a v eur office is its location, in Manhat- 
tan’s Koreatown. Fve made my way through 
the neighborhood in hopes of reliving my ur- 
bibimbap experience, and in the interest of 
perfecting my own homemade version, Fve 
also reached out to Korean friends. Though 
a seemingly straightforward dish, bibimbap is 
freighted with emotional associations. “Bihim- 
bap will be my last meal on earth!” was the 
response from Jen Song, a friend here in New 
York. According to Yuri Ho Rhee, who lives 
in Seoul, “Many people like to mix the ingre- 
dients madly, just like hitting a gallon of ice 
cream, to release stress.” The term comfort food 
doesn’t quite suffice; therapy food is more like 


it, which makes sense, given that the notion 
of food as medicine is a fundamental one in 
Korean cooking. 

As for the origins of the dish, there are vari- 
ous legends: royal cooks attempting to assemble 
something beautiful under less-than-ideal con- 
ditions for a 13th-century king on the run 
from Mongolian invaders; a harvesttime dish 
eaten from a communal bowl by farmers in the 
fields. People still eat bibimbap as part of a rite 
calledytfcfrZ, in which families prepare a spread 
of dishes to offer to gods and ancestors , then 
sit down to share the meal. After any big feast 
day, when there are plenty of banchan (small 
dishes) left over, bibimbap becomes like a post- 
Thanksgiving turkey sandwich — away of both 
using leftovers and extending the celebration. 

My best instruction in the ways of bibim- 
bap came from Jennifer Maeng, who used to 
own a Korean restaurant in New York City 
called Korean Temple Cuisine. “There are 
as many versions of bibimbap as there are 
Korean cooks,” she told me. “I hardly ever 
make the same one twice.” Her ingredients 
included a Korean radish; pale-green Korean 
squash (“You could use zucchini,” Jennifer 
said, “but this is sweeter and more delicious!”); 
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Elevate Your 

Snacking 

Experience 

Snacking is all the rage and nothing 
snacks better than Wonderful® 
Pistachios. Here's a unique pistachio 
pairing that will tantalize your taste 
buds at your next summer BBQ. Each 
individual flavor in this delicious pairing 
is distinct and separate, yet, elevated 
and enhanced when enjoyed together. 

Did you know pistachios are one of the 
lowest-calorie, lowest-fat nuts, and they 
provide a variety of vitamins, minerals and 
beneficial phyto nutrients. So, go ahead, 
—take a crack at this craveable combo. 



Wonderful Pistachios 

pop in Latin flavor combinations 
as they deliciously mix and mingle 
with the tart CTUnch of lime 
tortilla chips and the cool taste of 
refreshing watermelon lightly dusted 
with chili-lime salt. The spicy- 
sweet notes make for a can't get 
enough combination. Accompany with 
margaritas on the rocks or fizzy limeade, 
and your fiesta will be popping 
in no time. 


getcrackin.com 




chewy, smoky reconstituted dried shiitake 
mushrooms; and gosari (Jennifer prefers the 
water-packed version to dried fiddleheads, 
which she said don’t reconstitute well). She 
began by making a sauce from gochujang , 
doenjang {soybean paste), corn syrup, gar- 
lic, ginger, rice vinegar, sesame oil, and — her 
secret ingredient — lemon-lime soda, which 
loosens the texture and adds a sweet- tart note. 
Some of the vegetables she blanched, sauteed 
quickly with garlic and ginger, and seasoned 
with salt and sesame oil to make a few kinds 
of namul; the chicory leaf and green- leaf let- 
tuce she left raw, explaining that the sweetness 
of the lettuce tempers the chicory's bite* “It's 
all about balance,” she advised* “You done 
want any flavor or texture to overwhelm the 
others.” 

Finally, Jennifer spooned some steamed 
sushi rice into a bowl, drizzled sesame oil over 
the top, and placed a fried egg in the middle* 
Then she arranged the fresh vegetables and 
sauteed namul in a circle on top of the egg 
white, leaving only the sunny yolk visible in 
the center and alternating the ingredients 
according to color. '"The goal, as in any 
Korean dish, is to incorporate five colors — - 
red, yellow, black, white, and green,” Jennifer 
said, “as well as five flavors: hot, sour, salty, 
sweet, and bitter.” She finished by sprinkling 
sesame seeds and sliced scallions on the yolk* 
Then we mixed in the sauce and gleefully 
demolished her creation* “In most Korean 
homes, you wouldn't have to do all this cook- 
ing from scratch to make a bibimbap,” Jennifer 
said. “Youd have prepared vegetables on hand 
in the fridge, ready to put together in what- 
ever combination you feel like making that 
day*” Simple* And exactly the way I want to 
eat all summer long* 

Bibimbap 

SERVES 4 

This staple Korean rice dish can he made with 
meat or seafood arid served hot, but wc love this 
fresh-tasting cold* vegetarian version. 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

A cup gochujang (Korean spicy soybean 
paste; sec page 1 32) 

6 tbsp. lemon-lime soda, such as Sprite 
3 tbsp. doenjang (Korean soybean paste; see 
page 132) or miso 
2 tbsp* corn syrup 
2 tbsp* sesame oil 
2 tbsp* minced garlic 
2 tbsp. minced ginger 
1 tbsp. brown rice vinegar 
VA tsp. sesame seeds 


FOR THE BIBIMBAP: 

4 oz* mung bean sprouts 
8 oz. baby spinach 
12 dried shiitake mushrooms 
6 tbsp. canola oil 

3 tsp. sesame oil 

2 tbsp* plus 2 tsp* minced garlic 
2Vi tsp. minced ginger 

Kosher salt and black pepper, to taste 
6 oz* gosari (called bracken fern), cut into 
3” pieces (optional; see page 1 32) 

2 small Korean squash or zucchini, halved 
and cut crosswise into thick slices 
2 medium carrots, julienned 
Va small daikon radish, julienned 
Va tsp. sesame seeds 
8 oz* firm tofu, cut into W -thick slabs 

4 cups cooked white sushi rice 
4 sunny-side-up eggs 

2 leaves chico ry, thinly sliced 
2 leaves green-leaf lettuce, thinly sliced 
1 scallion, thinly sliced 

IMake the sauce: In a bowl, whisk gochujang, 
soda, miso, corn syrup, sesame oil, garlic, ginger, 
vinegar, and sesame until smooth; set aside, 

2 Make the bibimbap: Bring a 4-qt. saucepan of 
water to a boil, and add sprouts; cook until crisp- 
tender, about 30 seconds* Transfer to a bowl of 
ice water, drain, and dry with paper towels; set 
aside* Repeat procedure with spinach (squeeze 
out as much liquid as possible when draining)* 
When finished, pour boiling water into a bowl and 
add mushrooms; let soften for 30 minutes. Drain, 
remove stems, and slice 34”-thick; set aside. 

3 Heat 1 tbsp. canola oil and A tsp. sesame oil in a 
10” nonstick skillet over medium heat* Add 1 tsp* 
garlic, Zi tsp. ginger, and mushrooms, season with 
salt and pepper; cook until hot, about 2 minutes. 
Transfer to a bowl; set aside* Repeat procedure, 
using same amounts of canola oil, sesame oil, gar- 
lic, and ginger, with the gosari, squash, carrot, and 
radish; season each with salt and pepper. Set each 
aside in separate bowls, and add tsp. sesame 
seeds to radishes* Add VA tsp. garlic, A tsp* sesame 
oil, salt, and pepper each to sprouts and spinach; 
stir. Heat remaining canola oil in skillet, and add 
tofu; cook, turning once, until browned, 4-6 min- 
utes. Transfer to a plate; cut each in half 

4 To serve, place 1 cup rice each in center of 4 
bowls, and top each with a fried egg* Place !A of 
mushrooms in a mound in each bowl over the rice. 
Working clockwise, arrange % each squash, carrot, 
radish, spinach, sprouts, gosari, chicory, and let- 
tuce. Place tofu on lettuces; sprinkle with sesame 
seeds and scallions. Serve with sauce on the side. 



FLANDERS>r F< 

A modern-day look at Flemish Cuisine 


This fall, Flanders will add another "must 
do" to travelers' itineraries when it launches 
"Flanders for Foodies," an exciting program focused 
on the country’s cutting-edge cuisine and talented young 
chefs. The gastronomic journey is especially designed to in- 
troduce “millennial” travelers — up-and-coming epicures — 
to Flemish cuisine. 

For 45 euros, people can enjoy a prix-fixe dinner with wine, 
beer or other beverage in one of Flanders’ most innovative 
restaurants (information at www.flandersforfoodies.eu). 

Fifty participating chefs were chosen for their creativity with 
Flanders’ food heritage, which is fast-distinguishing Flanders’ 
culinary frontier. Many are active in the Flemish Primitives, 
a group of chefs dedicated to innovating regional cuisine. 
Leading the revolution isGert De Mangeleer, named “Most 
Innovative Chef in Belgium” in 2005. 

His Bruges restaurant, Hertoq Jan, has received two Mi- 
chelin stars, placing it in the firmament of Belgium’s Mi- 
chelin -starred restaurants (63 — more than any other Euro- 
pean country per capita). 

Fresh ingredients, sourced from his own farm, are the hallmark 
of his cooking, which relies on simple preparations enhanced 
with esoteric finishes such as African marigolds or an elder- 
flower syrup. His credo? “Simplicity is not simple.” 

We asked Chef De Mangeleer to share the 
secrets of the saucepan— and his success. 

What is your inspiration? 

Nature is our best partner. Since we have bought our own 
farm, it’s like a whole new world is opening up to me. 

What's your prediction for Flemish food in the 
next five years? 

We are starting to see many passionate young chefs becom- 
ing active on the international stage. Local ingredients are 
increasingly popular, and I forsee a strong alliance emerging 
between chefs and farmers. 

Your recipes combine savory and sweet— how does 
that reflect your philosophy? 

For me, all five of the tastes plus the different textures 
(creamy, crusty, cold, warm) are important in creating a 
recipe. Every single one of my dishes has to surprise our 
guests with new and unknown revelations. 


FOODIES 


How have the Flemish Primitives influenced 
today's cuisine? 


2 LUCKY WINNERS can join us for a FLEMISH FOODIE EVENT at the 

SAVEUR Kitchen in New York, on Thursday, June 23 rd . 


A little bit of scientific knowledge opened a lot of new doors 
in our cooking style. 1 have been looking much deeper into 
my recipes, origins of ingredients, cooking processes. 


Send an e-mail to INFO@VISITFLANDERS.US mentioning 
‘Flanders for Foodies' in the subject window. 
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Home Brew 

In Milwaukee, America's great lager-making tradition lives on 

BY BETSY ANDREWS 


I ts visible everywhere on the 
Milwaukee landscape: in the 
ribboned-globe logo painted on 
buildings that once were Schlitz 
brewery-controlled saloons; in stat- 
ues depicting King Gambrinus, 
the patron saint of beer; in the 
monumental ruins of Pabst 
Brewing Company and the still- 
bustling MillcrCoors brewery; 
in the lagering tanks of a group 
of small but scrappy modern-day 
microbrewers. Despite the late 
20th-century shuttering of all 
but one of its big breweries, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, America's 
“Brew City” remains awash in 
beer, specifically lager, the bottom- 
fermented, eold-brewed beer that 
originated in medieval Bavaria, 

I grew up in Philadelphia, 


where, in 1840, a Bavarian immi- 
grant brewed what is widely 
considered Americas first lager; 
the beer I came of age drinking 
was Yu eng I i ng Traditional Lager, 
brewed in eastern Pennsylvania 
by the nation s oldest operating 
beer company Hoppy craft ales 
get more attention nowadays, but 
Pm attracted to lager s crisp effer- 
vescence, and Tm fascinated by its 
history The traditional German 
beverage became the beer of the 
American masses, the industrial 
drink against which the modern 
craft ale movement defined itself. 
Today, American lager's past- — 
and future — is nowhere more 
apparent than in the nation s most 
Germanic city 

“Milwaukee was the frontier. 


an area open to settlement when 
Germans started coming to the 
States in the 1840s,” local histo- 
rian John Gurda told me when 1 
paid the city a visit recently. We 
were sitting in Hooligan's, an East 
Side pub, chatting over pints of 
toasty Maibock lager from Capi- 
tal Brewery, in nearby Middleton. 
“In the 2000 census, people of 
German descent made up 38 per- 
cent of Milwaukee's population,” 
Gurda continued. “That’s the 
country s largest concentration.” 
As if to illustrate his point, when 
I crossed the street to visit Von 
Trier Tavern, I watched patrons 
sip from steins beneath an elk- 


antler chandelier that once lit the 
home of brewer Frederick Pabst, 
who hailed from Saxony, 

When Pabst assumed 
co-ownership of his father-in-laws 
Best Brewery in 1864, he joined 
the city’s rising class of German- 
American beer-makers: Valentin 
Blatz of Blatz Brewing, the Uih- 
lein brothers of Schlitz, Frederick 
J, Miller, whose brewery is now 
MillcrCoors. The Welsh brew- 
ers who preceded them had made 
ale, a style of beer whose yeast 
sits on top and ferments quickly 
at relatively warm temperatures. 
Ales were thick and murky back 
then; they easily soured. The 


Dave Reese, brewmaster at Horny Goat microbrewery’s brewpub, Horny 
Goat Hideaway, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Tasting Notes Great American Lagers 

America’s first lager brewers arrived in the mid-19tli century from Germany where the golden, hoppy 
pilsner style of lager was just then catching on. But German brewers were making lagers long before 
that, in a wide range of styles. There's dry refreshing schwarzbier, or black beer, and dunkel, or dark. 
There's sweet, copper mdrzen, enjoyed at Oktoberfest, while malty bocks , aged through winter, are 
drunk in spring. Subcategories of bock include floral Maibock, rich doppelbock, and eisbock , tradition- 
ally 1 age red in ice caves and skimmed of freezing water to concentrate its potency The pale, bland 
American pilsners made today by the country's biggest breweries are a far cry from these flavorful 
beers, but stateside craft brewers are now making lagers of depth and complexity in both traditional 
and innovative styles. Below, some favorites from Milwaukee and around the country, — B.A* 



Lakefront Local 
Acre Lager (Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 
lake fro n tb re we ry 
. com). A gorgeous, 
hazy, apricot -colored 
lager that is left imfil- 
tered for rich, tangy 
heft* this unique beer 
is brewed from locally 
gr o w n o rgan ic b arley 
malt and fresh Wis- 
consin hops. It tastes 
of apricots and earth. 
At 7 percent alcohol, 
it is certainly potent, 
but also subtle and 
delicious. 



Buffalo Water 
Beer Company 
Bison Blonde (Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 
buffalowatern ewsroom 
Mogspot.com). Soft, 
spicy hops perfume 
this dark- blonde lager, 
a silky- smooth brew 
with afine* lacy head 
and a mellow, caramel- 
malt sweetness, plus 
a tinge of citrus. It’s a 
balanced, unassertive, 
and likable summer 
brew that makes a 
great match for saucy 
barbecue. 



Lakefront Cherry 
Lager ( Milwaukee , 
Wisconsin; lakefront 
brewery. com)* Gun- 
ning for summer ale 
territory, this unusual 
lager with a beauti- 
ful rosy color is loaded 
with the tart cherries 
for which Wiscon- 
sin's Door County is 
famous. Yeasty and 
briny, it has an attrac- 
tively sour fruit flavor 
and a very light touch. 
It makes a delicious 
pairing for a slice of 
summer berry pie . 



Sprecher Okto- 
berfest ( Glendale f 
Wisconsin; sprecher 
brewery.com). Just the 
beer you want with 
Oktoberfest foods like 
spit-roasted chicken, 
smoked sausage, and 
pretzels. Clean and bal- 
anced, with a velvety 
mouth-feel and a lav- 
ish, creamy head, this 
medium -brown lager 
delivers t r adit ional 
c ar amel-malt sweet- 
ness followed by crisp, 
nutty notes and a lin- 
ger ing b itt e r nes s ♦ 



Samuel Adams Noble 
Pils (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; samueladams 
.com). The Boston Beer 
Company, craft beer's 
biggest lager producer, 
harvests five different 
European hop variet- 
ies for this honey- rich 
lager with a foamy 
head and waves of 
full-mouthed hop fla- 
vors. Pine, earth, and 
flowers resolve in a 
caramel and citrus fin- 
ish that lingers long. A 
great beer for spicy or 
smoked food. 



Horny Goat Red 
Vixen ( Milwaukee , 
Wisconsin ; horny goat 
brewing.com). With a 
reddish hue character- 
istic of Vienna- style 
lagers but not quite 
as much crispness 
as those beers typi- 
cally have, this soft, 
malty brew topped 
with wispy white foam 
smells and tastes of 
candy-sweet malt, but 
with a sly, hoppy bite 
at the end that keeps 
you coming back for 
another sip. 



Iron Hill Rauchbier 

(North Wales, Pennsyl- 
vania; ironhillbrewery 
.com). Based on a style 
from Germany's Fran- 
conia region, this hazy 
golden lager, whose 
name means "smoke 
beer,” is made with malt 
that's been smoked 
over a beechwood Are. 

It is, indeed, deliciously 
smoky, but with sweet, 
floral balancing notes. 
And at 3.8 percent alco- 
hol, it's easy to drink, 
particularly alongside 
oysters on the half shell. 



Hinterland Maple 
Bock (Green Bay, Wis- 
consin; hinterlandbeer 
.com). Brewed using 
maple syrup made 
with sap tapped from 
brewery owner Bill 
Tressler’s own trees, 
this heady bock offers 
roasty-toasty and dark 
chocolate flavors, with a 
bit of brandy and spice. 
Cola -colored, with a 
thick, sudsy head and 
a subtle smoky quality, 
it's great with braised 
pork and can also pair 
with chocolate. 



Troegs Troegenator 
Double Bock (. Harris- 
burg , Pennsylvania; 
troegs.com). Munich's 
Pan lane r friars cre- 
ated a rich, nutritious 
beer they called Sal- 
vator, Latin for savior. 
Ever since, doppelbock 
beers have been named 
with the suffix rt -atorJ 
Troegs 5 lovely, reddish 
brown version is sur- 
prisingly tart and tangy, 
with a sweet-spicy fin- 
ish. It's a big beer (8.2 
percent alcohol) that 
pairs well with beef. 


new brewers' lager (German for 
“to store”) was made with yeast 
that settled to the bottom while 
the beer aged in ice-lined caves, 
developing clarity and malty heft. 
Originally, lagers were bro%vn, due 
to use of darker barley malts; in 
Germany, styles ranged from dry 
dunkel (dark) to rich doppelbock 
(double bock). But as lighter malts 
were developed, one style came 
to prevail in the States: American 
pilsner, a pale, sparkling lager. 

Initially, Milwaukee's were 
“small breweries with big dreams,” 
said Gurda, but they soon 
expa nded t h ro u gh mo dern izat io n , 
aggressive marketing, and luck- — 
the temperance movement and 
taxation drove alcohol consump- 
tion from whiskey to beer, and the 
1871 Chicago fire knocked out 
competition and opened up a key 
market. By 1 874, the soon-to-be- 
renamed Pabst Brewing Company 
was the nation s largest beer-maker. 
Beer gardens were popular destina- 
tions featuring German food and 
entertainers like the woman who lit 
herself on fire and dove from a plat- 
form into the Milwaukee River. 

Today, that woman graces the 
label of the Milwaukee Brew- 
ing Company's Flaming Damsel 
Real Blonde. “Our core brands 
are based on quirky stories from 
an entrepreneurial time in the 
city's history,” Jim McCabe, the 
craft brewery's president and 
founder, told me as he poured me 
the copper-colored lager. We were 
shouting over the hum and clink 
of the bottling line in his brewery 
in the Third Ward neighborhood. 
The Flaming Damsel was crisp 
and bright, but with an ale-like 
earthiness and hop aroma. Next 
we sampled the Hoptobcrfcst, 
Along with a caramel sweetness, 
it offered unconventional flo- 
ral, pepper, and citrus hop notes. 
These ale-like “transition” lagers, 
as McCabe's brewmaster, Rob 
Morton, calls them, make sense 
from an outfit founded as a brew- 
pub: Ale is often the first choice of 
craft brewers because it s cheaper 
and faster to make. Also, ale brew- 
ers can use multiple varieties of 
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When life takes you or your family across borders, your money should 
seamlessly follow. HSBC Premier can help you open HSBC deposit 
accounts in 30 countries and territories from the U.S. and move money 
online between them — securely and without fees! You're at home 
abroad. Now the same can be said for your money. 

Choose from a selection of welcome gifts, including a 
MacBook Air, when you start an HSBC Premier relationship 
before July 22, 2011 with a qualifying balance. 2 

Stop by your nearest branch, call 866.375.6661, or visit 
hsbcpremierusa.com/connect to see how you can start living 
life without boundaries. 


HSBC Premier 


HSBC 

The world's local bank 


‘Global View, Global Transfers and international account opening are not available in all countries. Foreign currency exchange rates may apply. 

2 0ffer(s) valid when you begin a new personal Premier relationship” in the United States funded in new money from May 16, 2011 to July 22, 2011. With a minimum qualifying balance of $150,000, you 
qualify for the MacBook Air. Alternate gift available with a minimum qualifying balance of $100,000 or more. Offer(s) not valid for Insurance Products, which include Annuities, or for existing HSBC Premier 
clients regardless of what other non-Premier Accounts they have or how they are listed on account titles; Online Savings Account is ineligible for gift promotion. New money is defined as funds or 
positions not previously held by any member of the HSBC Group over the past six consecutive months. For qualifying customers upgrading to Premier, new money must be in addition to existing deposit 
and investment balances as of the close of business on May 13, 2011 ("Existing Balances"). Premier relationship in the U.S. must remain open; new money and Existing Balances must remain on deposit 
for a minimum of six months or the value of gift will be deducted from account proceeds if time requirement has not been met. 

*To qualify for an HSBC Premier relationship, you need to open a Premier Checking account and maintain $100,000 in combined U.S. personal deposits, including Online Savings Account and investment 
balances. Business owners may use their commercial balances to qualify for a personal Premier relationship, but these balances cannot be used to meet the new money requirements. A monthly 
maintenance fee of $50.00 will be incurred if minimum balance requirements are not maintained. You have up to 90 days after account opening to meet the full $1 00,000 balance requirement. The Annual 
Percentage Yield (APY) and balance for a Premier Checking account which is accurate as of April 18, 201 1 is 0.01 % APY on balances of $5.00 or more. APY is variable and subject to change after opening. 
Charges and fees may reduce earnings. Qualified Premier clients will be notified via mail within 90 days of account opening; notification will include instructions for redeeming gift of choice. Eligibility 
requirements may apply for some gift choices. Limit one gift per eligible new Premier relationship. This offer cannot be combined with any other offers or promotions, is nontransferable, good while 
supplies last. Any gift not chosen by October 31, 2011 will be forfeited. The cost of the gift will be reported on IRS Form 1099. 

Apple, 5 ' the Apple Logo and MacBook Air are registered trademarks of Apple Inc. All rights reserved. Apple is not a participant in or sponsor of this promotion. 

United States persons (including U.S. citizens and residents) are subject to U.S. taxation on their worldwide income and may be subject to tax and other filing obligations with respect to their U.S. and 
non-U.S. accounts - including, for example. Form TD F 90-22.1 (Report of Foreign Bank and Financial Accounts ("FBAR")). U.S. persons should consult a tax adviser for more information. 
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From left: the bottling line at Milwaukee Brewing Company; a Bavarian-style pretzel at Mader’s German restaurant; Captain Frederick Pabst Mansion 


hops to impart flavor, while tra- 
dition demands just one hop and 
one malt when making an elemen- 
tal German lager like pilsner* 
“Anyone can brew ale” declared 
Dave Reese, the beer-maker at 
one of rhe local brewpubs, Horny 
Goat Hideaway. “Lager demands 
finesse .” He's working on a project 
he hopes will rectify a longtime 
imbalance. “Last year, while we 
were pouring our own stuff at the 
bar, we were the city's number- 
three account for Miller Lite,” 
Reese said. “I want to make my 
own low-caloric lager. But wc'rc 
not gonna use corn syrup like 
they do at Miller ” 

It's a common complaint: 
Though craft beer is gaining 
ground, domestic industrial beers 
still make up more than 70 per- 
cent of all beer consumed in the 
U.S, And though craft brewers 
wax nostalgic about Milwaukee’s 
once-great breweries, when it 
comes to making lager, they’re not 
looking back. “The older brew- 
ers had their thing: American 
pilsner. Its fine beer, but it's one- 
dimcnsional," owner Russ Klisch 
told me when T visited his Lake- 
front Brewery, in an old power 
plant on the Milwaukee River. 
There, brewery tours end with a 
group rendition of the theme song 
from Laverne & Shirley , the TV 
show about two Milwaukee gals 
who worked the bottling line at 
the fictitious Shotz Brewery. “Give 
us any chance, we'll take it / Give 
us any rule, we’ll break ir / We’re 


gonna make our dreams come true 
/ Doin’ it our way!’’ Ir feels like an 
anthem for Klisch himself. He and 
his crew brew innovative beers like 
a fruity Cherry Lager using tart 
cherries grown in Door County, 
in northeastern Wisconsin, and 
the unfiltcrcd Local Acre Lager, 
loaded with organic Wisconsin 
barley and fresh hops. “Expand- 
ing the tradition,’’ said Kilsch, “is 
where we come in.” 

At Sprecher Brewing Company, 
in the suburb of Glendale, they 
take a more historical approach, 
raiding the German beer-making 
tradition to come up with beers 
that seem incredibly fresh today. 
Founded by former Pabst super- 
visor Randy Sprecher in 19 S 5 , the 
brewery is dedicated to the classic 
styles of lager that Sprecher came 
to love while stationed in Germany 
during a stint in the military: spicy 
Special Amber; discreetly sweet 
Oktoberfest; meaty dappelbock\ 
chocolatey Black Bavarian. These 
substantial lagers are the very 
inverse of a beer like Miller Lite. 
And, as I discovered while quaff- 
ing Sprcchcr’s Black Bavarian and 
feasting on wursts, goulash, and a 
huge pretzel ar Mader’s, a German 
restaurant downtown, they pair 
deliciously with hearty foods. 

But then, throughout my visit, 
lager showed off its food-friendly 
side. At the Milwaukee gastropub 
owned by the Green Bay-based 
Hinterland microbrcwcry, they use 
Maple Bock, a smoky lager brewed 
with maple syrup, as a pairing and 


as a marinade for wood-fired pork 
belly. According to Hinterland 
owner Bill Tressler, “The more 
people are getting into drinking 
craft beers, the more we have to 
make beers for all occasions.” 

In Milwaukee, that extends 
to breakfast, as I discovered one 
morning at a Scndik s supermar- 
ket, by watching Craig Peterson 
of Buffalo Water Beer Company 
promote his sole beer, a lager, the 
dtrusy Bison Blonde. He was 


WHERE TO STAY 
The Pfister Hotel 424 East Wis- 
consin Avenue (800/558-8222; 
thepfister hotel com). Rates: $159— $259 
double . An 1893 historic landmark 
renovated in 2008, with 307 elegant 
rooms, sumptuous interiors filled with 
Victorian artwork, fine meals at the 
Mason Street Grill, and stellar views 
from Rlu, the 23rd-floor lounge. 

WHERE TO DRINK 
Hinterland Gastropub 222 East 
Erie Street , Suite 100 (414/727-9300; 
hinterlandbeer.com ) At this elegant 
brewpub in Milwaukee's historic Third 
Ward, James Beard Award nominee 
Dan Van Rite prepares global dishes 
like wood-fired Hawaiian marlin with 
Bhutanese red rice to pair with arti- 
sanal Hinterland beers. 

Horny Goat Hideaway 2011 South 
First Street (414/482-4628; hghide 
away.com ) Th is year-old brewpub with 
a wide, fire pit-graced deck overlook- 
ing the Milwaukee River offers house 
brews ranging from Honey Blonde 
to Baby Bock, plus burgers and other 
crowd-pleasing comfort dishes. 


handing out samples to folks stop- 
ping in to buy hot deli ham on a 
white roll, a local Sunday-morning 
staple. One customer cried out, 
“My favorite foodsl I love you!” 
Peterson was thrilled. “It’s an 
honor to stand on the shoulders 
of those who came before us, the 
Blatzes and the Schlitzcs,” he told 
me. “We have a city that has a leg- 
acy that's diminished. If we can 
bring that hack, that will feel bet- 
ter than anything.” 


WHAT TO DO 

Captain Frederick Pabst Man- 
sion 2000 West Wisconsin Avenue 
(41 4/93 1-08 08; pabstmansion . com). 
Tour rhe lavish home of the city’s most 
famous beer baron. 

Lakefront Brewery 1872 North 
Commerce Street (414/372-8800; lake 
fro ntbrewery.com). This micro brewery 
offers beer-soaked tours, polka-fueled 
fish fries, and innovative lagers. 

MillerCoors Brewery 4251 West 
State Street (414/931-2337; millercoors 
.com). Peek inside the vast works of 
Americas second-largest beer-maker. 

Milwaukee Brewing Company 

613 South Second Street (414-226- 
2337; milwaukeebrewery.com). Visit 
this Walkers Point micro brewery for 
lively, informative tours and tastings. 

Sprecher Brewing Company 701 

West Glendale Avenue (414/964-2739; 

sprecherbrewery.com) Milwaukee's old- 
est microbrcwcry offers tours, tastings 
of German-style lagers, and Saturday 
cheese pairings. 


The Guide Milwaukee 


BETH ROONEY (3) 
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All across America, the men and women 
of barbecue are preserving a culinary art 
form By John T. Edge 
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grew up in central Georgia, near Macon, 
one-half mile from Old Clinton Barbecue, a tin- 
roofed, sawdust-floored roadhouse shrouded 
in hickory smoke. Mittie Coulter, mother of 
proprietor Wayne Coulter, worked the chop- 
ping block. By the time my Schwinn hit the 
gravel parking lot, I could hear the measured 


and percussive thwack of her cleaver. It carried 
through the dining room, past Waynes col- 
lection of antique cash registers, as she hacked 
far and skin from hams, chopped the flesh 
to smoky bits, and doused it all with a thin, 
ketchup-tinged sauce that tasted of cider vin- 
egar and red pepper. 

I can see the granny glasses Mrs. Coulter 
wore. I can see that cleaver, too, spangling 
beneath the overhead fluorescent lamp. But I 
can't picture the black men who worked for 
her, tending the massive pit out back, shoveling 
hardwood coals beneath those hams. From the 
time I was two until I left for college, at 17, I 
ate the food those pit masters cooked. But their 
stories are lost to me. I don't know their last 
names. I don't even know their first names. 

A good measure of my work with the South- 
ern Foodways Alliance — a University of 
Mississippi-based nonprofit that documents, 
studies, and celebrates the diverse food cultures 
of the changing American South — has been an 
attempt to pay down a debt of pleasure owed 
to those unnamed pitmasters, to honor their 
labor, to frame their life experiences so that a 
broad swath of Americans may recognize bar- 
becue as a great national food and pitmasters as 
unsung culinary and cultural heroes. 

Not all of the stories are lost, of course. Titans 
of barbecue, with strong tethers to the past, still 
walk among us. I was reminded of this on a 
recent swing through the heartland of barbecue 
culture, to visit some of the men and women 
whose work has long inspired me. Talking with 
these pitmasters as they cooked, and meeting 
their families and their customers, I realized 


that their life stories evoke largcr-picturc Amer- 
ican stories, ones that touch on race, class, 
gender, labor, change, and continuity. 

James Jones, in the Arkansas Delta town of 
Marianna, is one pitmaster I'll always go out 
of my way to visit. The 66-year-old oversees 
the hip-high cinder-block pits at Jones Bar-B- 
Que Diner, carrying on a family tradition that 
began in the early 20th century. Jones's father, 
Hubert Jones, recalled in a 1986 interview that 
the family's initial barbecue apparatus was “a 
hole in the ground, some iron pipes, and a piece 
of fence wire and two pieces of tin.'' 

“My father would sell the meat in town at 
this place they had. They called it the Hole in 
the Wall,” James Jones told me as we stood in 
the two-story shotgun building that houses 
the cooking pits for his wood-smoked pork 
shoulder. He constructed a sandwich of ten- 
der hacked pork on flimsy white bread and 
handed it to me. It was outstanding. “That’s 
what it was. Just a window in a wall where 
they sold meat from a washtub.” 

Jones's story is similar to many I’ve 
heard from pitmasters around the South: For 
their ancestors, barbecue was an opportunity — 
a way to leverage equity and muscle to build 
successful businesses. By the late 1930s, as new 
roads stretched across the South and commu- 
nity barbecue traditions begat city commerce, 
young entrepreneurs began selling sandwiches 
from roadside shebangs. And in a leap that 
would give a lexicographer whiplash, a voca- 
tion that had been built largely on the labor of 
enslaved African-Americans began referring to 


its best practitioners as pitmasters. 

Though the first known mention of the 
word pitmaster as it relates to barbecue dates 
to 1939, in a North Carolina newspaper, rec- 
ognition of the vocation preceded common 
usage of the term by a half-century or more. 
At the close of the 19th century, sheriff John W. 
Callaway of Wilkes County, Georgia, earned 
a reputation as a “presiding genius at the pits” 
and “the patron saint of barbecue.” Like many 
white men of his day, he didn't actually shovel 
coal and smoke hogs; for the dozens of barbe- 
cues he supervised each year, he relied on the 
labor of African-Americans like Henry Pettus, 
described in reports as his “right hand man.” 

Race has always been a subtext of barbecue. 
In much of the South, blacks traditionally did 
the pit-cooking while whites supervised. A 
scries of photographs taken in 1944 at Thomas 
Pearsall's annual barbecue near Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, illustrates a typical scene. The 
cook shed was wood-beamed. The shallow pits, 
overlaid with gut-splayed pigs, were earthen. 
The captions, supplied by the photographer, set 
the tone: “Unidentified black cook oversees the 
barbecuing pigs.” And “Black cook bastes bar- 
becuing pigs.” And “Unidentified black elder 
spoons basting sauce over barbecuing pig.” 

This is not to say that all great pitmasters 
have been black. In the upper reaches of the 
South, early photographs also showed working- 
class white men with their hands on those 
long-handled shovels used to guide payloads 
of hickory coals to the pits. The point is that 
barbecue, when done well, is arduous, and 
most pitmasters, white and black, have been 
working-class folks. That was the case histori- 
cally. That’s still the case today. 

Ricky Parker, proprietor of Scott's-Parker's 
barbecue, a low-slung joint on the fringe 
of Lexington, Tennessee, is, to my mind, a 

John T. Edge is director of the Southern 
Foodways Alliarjce and author of, most recently , 
Truck Food (Workman Publishing, 2011). 
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Clockwise from top left; Helen’s pork shoulder; Spanky Bannon, a Jones cook; Jimmy Brown, a Scott’s cook; Stephen Tniluck, a Scott’s customer 








Clockwise from top left: Steve Grady’s cooking glove; Steve Grady; a frying basket for pork skins at Scott’s Bar-B-Que; Helen Turner holding a pork shoulder 
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poster child for the kind of labor that pit mas- 
ters endure, A gangly white man who seems to 
always keep an unlit cigarillo clenched in his 
teeth j Parker works 16 to 20 hour days, six days 
a week, cooking whole hogs over hickory coals 
for die kind of devoted customers who appreci- 
ate the textural differences between ropy belly 
and hit-threaded shoulder meat* 

TIi is work ethic is in Parker’s bones. Asa 
boy, he shuttled between Florida and Mich- 
igan with his family, following the crop 
seasons, getting up at dawn to pick oranges 
or apples before school. In 1976, Parker quit 
high school to work for Early Scott, a pit- 
master in Lexington who would become his 
adopted father. The labor of barbecue proved 
a comparative relief* 

Parker has worked those pits ever since, and 
he can tell when a whole hog is done just by the 
feel of its flesh beneath its burnished skin. It’s 
a skill he s taught his sons, Matthew, 20, and 
Zachary, 21 , who work with him. On my most 
recent visit to Scott s-Parkers, the boys gave me 
a tour of their new scrccncd-in pit room* And 
as they shoveled h ickory embers, they told me 
that they intend to carry on the business when 
their father steps our of the smoke. 

Much of the dialogue about barbecue 
focuses on tradition and intransigence* This 
kind of cooking is not only hard work; it’s a 
learned art* Yet barbecue, like all products of 
culture, is not static* It evolves. 

Helen Turner, proprietor of Helen’s Bar- 
B-Quc, a six-scat cafe set in a prefab metal 
shed in Brownsville, Tennessee, Is a case In 
point* Female barbecue cooks were once few, 
but today women like Turner take their place 
among the masters of the pit. 

“Its kind of bad on my eyes sometimes,” she 
said, referring to the wood smoke that clouds 
the pit room at the rear of her restaurant. “I 
cry every once in a while, but that’s just how I 
make my living, so I just go ahead on*” Instead 
of whole hogs, which would be harder to move 
around the pit, Turner works with shoulders* 
And though her husband, Reggie, helps out, 
the business is hers* And so is the pride she 
takes in her sandwiches, piled with smoke- 
blackened outside meat, capped with sweet 
slaw, and drenched in a cayenne- spiked sauce. 
My son, Jess, age 10, who visited Helen with 
me this spring, declared that sandwich to be 
his favorite taste of the past year* 

As I’ve traveled across the South, I’ve noticed 
other ways in wh ich the world of barbecue is 
evolving* Many traditional pitmasters grapple 
with the economics of barbecue labor, as well 
as with the allure of more efficient fuels like 


manufactured charcoal and gas. 

“This way of life is disappearing,” Steve 
Grady told me when I visited him a few months 
ago. He and his wife, Gerri, own Grady’s Bar- 
B-Q, set in a small compound of buildings 
south of Goldsboro, North Carolina* 

“People used to farm, and we used to feed 
them. Now folks are getting out of tobacco,” 
Grady said, referring to the region’s former 
leading crop* As he sat at a plywood booth 
inside the family’s shoe -box dining room, he 
faced down a foam tray loaded with his hashed 
and vinegared whole hog, creamy slaw, and 
fried corn sticks. “And it’s tougher to get the 
good pigs I need for good barbecue*” 

Like any old-timer worthy of his sauce, 
Grady has long believed that barbecue is a 
marriage of pork and wood. But over the last 
four or five years, he’s adapted his process a 
bit* He now starts his fire with bags of com- 
mercial charcoal — a shortcut — and finishes 
cooking with wood* 

Another development that has sparked 
change among pitmasters — if not in the way 
they cook, then in how they approach their 
work — is that barbecue has gentrified. As 
diners with no baseline experience with slow- 
smoked meats have come to appreciate them as 
one of America s great indigenous foods, a new 
profile has emerged: the celebrity pitmaster* 
One of our nation’s reigning advocates for 
barbecue is a gregarious 65 -year-old named 
Ed Mitchell* He learned bis trade in Wilson, 
North Carolina, in the 1960s, and now show- 
cases his talents at the Pit, a comparatively 
high-toned restaurant in nearby Raleigh, 
which serves dishes like french fries topped 
with pimento cheese, and barbecued tofu* But 
whole hog, smoked and sauced in the vinegar- 
seasoned style of eastern North Carolina, is still 
Mitchell’s signature dish. 

Mitchell, who studied sociology in college, 
has fully embraced the pitmaster persona* He 
travels to barbecue events with an 18 -wheeler 
full of equipment, emblazoned with a larger- 
than-life self-portrait, bordered in flames and 
topped by the bold legend #1 pitmaster* 
When we see each other at events like the Big 
Apple Barbecue Block Party, where dozens of 
pitmasters gather in New York City’s Madison 
Square Park, he tugs on the straps of his over- 
alls, smiles big, and, on occasion, sneaks me 
strips of pork skin, crisp from the fire* 

To my mind, though, no pitmaster has 
better translated his craft for 21st-century 
audiences than Rodney Scott, of Scott’s Bar- 
B-Que in rural Hemingway, South Carolina* 
Scott, who is 39, was born to this work. He 


cooked bis first hog when he was 1 1* In the 
ensuing years, he has claimed his family’s 
tin -roofed country store as his perch* He’s a 
traditionalist who sources his pigs from local 
farmers, makes his own charcoal, and cooks 
those pigs in masonry pits. But unlike many 
pitmasters of the past, he knows the value of 
his labor* Sitting beneath the low eaves of the 
store, on a deconsecrated church pew, I revel 
in the excellence of bis output: creamy tangles 
of tender pig that smell of wood fire and time 
immemorial* And I recall his words* 

“Every week we go out, get the old truck 
started, and get the chain saws together to go 
get what we need to put the flavor in what we 
do,” Scott said in tny friend Joe York’s 2010 
film about barbecue culture, Cut/Chop/Cook * 
“Kind of like a chef going to pick his toma- 
toes in the garden, 1 go pick my trees out of 
the woods.” 

Every time I see Scott — and despite the 
distance from Mississippi, where I live, to 
South Carolina, I see him four to six times 
a year — he says something to that effect* 
Cynics might say he’s become less of a bar- 
becue man and more of a marketer. I’d say 
they’re flat wrong. Like many a pitmaster in 
this American moment, when barbecue is hip 
and pitmasters are, arguably, more relevant 
than many white-tablecloth chefs, he’s earned 
his moment to speak* And he speaks well of 
the future of barbecue* 


6 Barbecue Temples 

Jones Bar-B-Que Scott’s Bar-B-Que 


Bluer 21 9 West 
Louisiana Street, 
Marianna, Arkan- 
sas (870/295-3807). 
The Jones family has 
served smoked pork 
on white bread with 
vinegar-based sauce 
and slaw for more 
than a century. 

Grady's Bar-B-Q 

3096 Arrington Bridge 
Road, Dudley, North 
Carolina (919/735- 
7243), Whole hogs are 
slow- smoked on open 
pits, hand- chopped, 
and served with a 
vinegar-based sauce* 

Helen's Bar-B - Q 1016 
North Washington 
Avenue , Brownsville, 
Tennessee (731/779- 
3255), Pitmaster 
Helen Turner serves 
pulled porktrays 
and sandwiches with 
sweet sauce and slaw. 


2 734 Hemingway 
Highway, Heming- 
way, South Carolina 
(843/558-0134/ On 
Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, pitmaster 
Rodney Scott's general 
store turns itself over 
to barbecue* 

Scott's -Parker's 
10880 Highway 412 
West, Lexington, Ten- 
nessee (731/968- 0420). 
Pitmaster Rick Parker 
and his sons prepare 
smoky traditional 
whole hog barbecue. 

The Pit 328 West 
Davie Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
(thepit- ra leigh . com). 
At this upscale bar- 
becue joint, Longtime 
pitmaster Ed Mitch- 
ell cooks whole hog, 
smoked and sauced 
in the eastern North 
Carolina fashion. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF BARBECUE 


The South is the cradle of American barbecue. Though different 
sauces have developed overtime (a vinegar-based one in eastern 
North Carolina, say, or a tomato-spiked version in the western 
part of the state), the pit-cooked pulled pork found in the States 
today dates back to the Colonial era. Before the Civil War, African- 
American slaves were the primary barbecue cooks, and in the next 
century, blacks brought the tradition across the country, west to 
Texas and then north to Kansas City, Memphis, Chicago, and other 
urban areas. Along the way, other animals entered the pit— chicken, 
beef, goat, even alligator— and cooks put their own spin on the tra- 
dition. In western Kentucky, where sheep-herding Welsh settled 
in the early 19th century, barbecued mutton became the gold stan- 
dard. And while there are pockets of indigenous styles— smoked 
salmon in the Pacific Northwest; banana leaf-wrapped kalua (pit- 


cooked) pig in Hawaii; tri-tip in California; barbecue-filled tamales 
in the Mississippi Delta— in Texas, a barbecue tradition to rival 
the Southeast's emerged. Here, German and Czech meat markets 
and the local ranching culture converged to create a beef-centric 
menu of cuts like brisket, sausage, and dry-rubbed beef ribs. Mem- 
phis developed an especially polyglot barbecue culture, with local 
specialties like barbecue spaghetti (noodles tossed with bits of 
chopped pulled pork shoulder and sauce) and barbecued bologna 
adding to the standard offering of ribs and pulled pork. Kansas 
City's stockyards and meat-packing industry made it an incubator 
of different styles, and today it features the country’s most diverse 
barbecue offerings, with beef brisket, ribs, burnt ends, pulled pork, 
chicken, ham, and turkey, all swathed in the city's signature thick, 
tomato-based sauce. —Karen Shimizu 
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Clockwise from top left: Spencer Croker at ScotCsj sauce at Scott s; Thomas Jones, a customer at Jones; Gem Grady. Facing page: the ha nds of Albert Williams at Scott's 








When it comes to 
regional styles of 
North Carolina 
barbecue, you are 
what you eat 
By Dana Bowen 



From top: Lexington- style 
barbecue and eastern-style 
barbecue (see page 106 for 
recipes) 
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hinking back on it now, my husband’s mother 
had every reason to be concerned. Her son 
had brought home an artsy Yankee girl who 
didn’t know beans about barbecue or college 
basketball— two sacred topics in the Bowen 
household. As we sat in the living room, watch- 
ing a Carolina game, I could feel her stare; 


while everyone else inhaled their barbecue 
sandwiches and discussed Dean Smith s coach- 
ing, I nibbled quietly, trying to make sense of 
this strange and delicious food. 

Twenty years later, I can imagine how my 
mother-in-law must have felt. When I intro- 
duce someone to a North Carolina barbecue 
sandwich, 1 expect a strong reaction. Its the 
perfect food: succulent pork scented with wood 
smoke — sometimes a whisper of it, other times, 
a shout — topped with sweet slaw and vinegar- 
spiked sauce in a squishy white bread bun. Just 
thinking about it makes the sides of my tongue 
water and my heart swell up with love. 

Once I became a convert, I realized that its 
not enough to simply love North Carolina bar- 
becue (or basketball, for that matter); you have 
to play favorites and defend yours at all costs. 
And these favorites will land you on one side or 
the other of a fierce and long-standing debate: 
Which is better, North Carolina's eastern- or 
western-style barbecue? To an outsider, this 
rivalry must seem silly: Both regions serve 
slow-smoked pork with tangy sauce and slaw. 
How different could they be? But to North 
Carolinians, the details represent something 
larger than barbecue itself: They're a matter of 
intense cultural pride. 

For years I ducked out of the debate, arguing 
that I didn’t know enough about the subject to 
choose a favorite. The style I was most familiar 
with came from my husband, Lindsays, neck 
of the woods, down east: whole hogs smoked 
over hardwood coals, so finely chopped that 
every bit of pig — from the meaty hams to the 
luscious belly — averages out in a tasty mix. The 
sauce is simply vinegar, hot pepper, and spices, 
never tomatoes — they weren’t popular when 
this style first surfaced, during the Colonial era. 


While other regions pit-cooked other animals, 
when the tradition took root in eastern North 
Carolina, it was all about the pig. By the late 
1700s, the state was becoming a capital of hog 
farming (it’s now the nation’s second-largest 
pork producer). A century later, entrepreneurs 
had turned the meal into thriving businesses. 

Nowadays in eastern North Carolina, you’re 
never far away from a barbecue sandwich. 
There are flashy new places in shopping malls; 
supersize institutions, like Wilber’s in Golds- 
boro; and old joints like B’s in Greenville that 
always sell out by the time we arrive. 

About ten years ago, I started grumbling 
that the mince was too fine and the smoke 
was barely discernible at a few of our local 
haunts — had these places abandoned wood 
smoke for electric cookers? Were they grind- 
ing rather than hand-chopping their meat? I 
started to grow curious about what barbecue 
tasted like farther west, where the cooks — who 
use pork shoulders instead of whole hogs and 
flavor sauce and slaw with tomatoes — were 
famous for their devotion to smoke. 

Now would be a good time to mention that 
barbecue loyalties (like basketball ones) are not 
the kinds of things you question — not in Lind- 
say’s family, at least. They’re eastern-style people. 
Tar Heel folks. To Lindsay, there’s truth and 
beauty in his barbecue in much the same way 
that Carolina basketball has come to stand for 
all that’s right in the world. In his view, it’s the 
higher moral choice. But still, I had to know. 

And so I made my first trip to Lexing- 
ton — a west-central city that is holy ground 
for western-style barbecue — alone. The sheer 
concentration of joints in this small town (17 at 
last count) is awe-inspiring: As I drove around 
with my windows rolled down, the smell of 


wood smoke flooded my car. 

In the early 20th century, thanks to the 
region’s economic growth and to the entre- 
preneurship of a few pitmasters, Lexington 
became a barbecue boomtown. The spirit was 
customer-focused: You can still honk outside 
some places and have a carhop take your order. 
Or you can go in and feast not only on barbe- 
cue, hush puppies, and slaw, but also on banana 
pudding, cobbler — the whole shebang. 

The fact that Lexington is known for its 
shoulders, not whole hogs, is also a result of this 
business savvy; they cook faster and produce less 
waste. And because of the cut’s smaller size, the 
meat easily soaks up the flavor of the smoke. In 
Lexington, and other parts of the surrounding 
area, a barbecue lover also has options. “It’s like 
going to a steak house,” says Rick Monk, who 
runs my favorite place, Lexington Barbecue, 
which his father, Wayne, founded in 1962. Ask 
for “brown,” you get meat with more smoke fla- 
vor; “white” is leaner and lighter. You can order 
your ’cue chopped, sliced, or “coarsc-choppcd 


A Southern Seasoning 


Aside from texture, 
the most obvious 
difference between 
eastern- and western- 
style North Carolina 
barbecue is the sauce. 
The spice-spiked, 
vinegary version 
down east dates back 
to early American 
recipes that called for 
tenderizing meat with 
something acidic. 
Once tomato ketchup 
became available, in 
the 1800s, barbecue 
cooks in the west 
started sweetening 
their “dip” with 
the stuff. John 
Shelton Reed and 
Dale Volberg 
Reed, authors 
of Holy Smoke: 

The Big Book of 
North Carolina 
Barbecue 
(UNC Press, 

2008), credit 


that addition to 
the Germanic 
ancestry of many 
Lexington cooks. “We 
suspect they thought 
barbecue tasted 
better with a soup 9 on 
of Heinz because the 
classic eastern sauce 
had no sugar in it 
and adding ketchup 
brought it closer to 
the sweet-sour taste 
so common in Ger- 
man cookery,” they 
write. Though both 
versions carry some 
piquancy, most 
North Carolina 
barbecue restau- 
rants offer a bottle 
of another local 
sauce for diners 
who like more 
heat: Texas 
Pete, which first 
appeared on 
tables in 1929. 
—D.B. 







Companions to North 
Carolina barbecue, from topi 
hush puppies, Lexitigttm-style 
red slaw, and banana pudding 
(see page 108 for recipes) 




with brown” — chunks with crispy skin. The 
local tomato-tinged sweet “dip” and ketchup- 
spiked slaw are perfect with such robustly 
flavored meat. Overall, western-style barbecue 
is more emphatic and, I was starting to think, 
more savory than what s out east. When I men- 
tioned this to my father-in-law, he was horrified: 
“Its unrefined! Too heavily sauced!” 

He took me to a place he’d been raving 
about for years called Skylight Inn, in Aydcn, 
i n the state s cast. Little has changed si nee pit- 
master Pete Jones opened the place, in 1947, 
In fact, the crispy corn bread recipe is still his 
grandmothers. 

The Jones family has been cooking cue since 
the 1800s, and their smoky, succulent meat 
yanked me back over to the charms of the east, 
A man named James Howell stood behind the 
counter, hand- chopping a hog with a cleaver; 
the pieces bound with bits of tasty char and fat. 
With the sweet slaw and light, vinegary sauce, 
it all came together beaut dully in a bun. 

Sam Jones, the late Pete Jones 3 30 -year- old 
grandson, took me outside to check out his bar- 
becue pits. They looked like the ones Ld seen 
in old pictures, with butterflied hogs resting on 
open grates with coals directly underneath. 

When I asked him what he thought about 
the rivalry between eastern- and western-style 
barbecue, he shrugged, “All of us who use 
wood cook the same. Its what we do with the 
meat when its done that s different,” he said. “I 
guess its just a matter of taste,” 4^ 


North Carolina’s 
Finest Pulled Pork 


Allen & Son 6203 Mill- 
house Road, Chapel Hill 
(919/942-7576) Keith 
Allen's superlative 'cue 
straddles eastern and 
western styles: wood- 
smoked pork shoulders 
with a tart, tomato- 
free sauce. 

Barbecue Center #00 
North Main Street, 
Lexington (336/248- 
4633) Sample smoky 
barbecue and banana 
splits in a dining room 
frozen in the 1950s. 

Lexington Barber 
cue 1 0 Highway 29 - 70 
South, Lexington 
(336/249-9814) Some 
of the South's tastiest 
chopped pork shoul- 
der comes from the 
hickory-filled pits at 
this family- owned 
favorite. 


Skylight Inn 461 7 
Lee Street, Ay den 
(252/746-4113) This 
eastern gem smokes 
whole hogs the old- 
fashioned way, 
yielding superior pork. 
Don't miss the Collard 
Shack, a farm stand 
next door, 

Snook’s 109 Janie 
Beauchamp Road , 
Advance (336/998- 
4305) Twenty miles 
from Lexington, this 
establishment serves 
excellent smoked pork 
and delicious house - 
made pies. 

Wilber’s 4172 US. 

70 East, Goldsboro 
(919/778-5218) This 
beloved institution 
has been serving 
moist, wood-smoked 
barbecue since 1962. 


TODD COLEMAN 
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BIG CAMERA PICTURES 
WITHOUT THE BIG CAMERA BAG 


Life doesn’t have to stop for amazing photos. 

Introducing the LUMIX® GF2, designed to let you live in 
the moment and shoot in the moment. It’s our smallest 
interchangeable lens camera yet, and it does it all. With 
touch-screen control, HD video and 3D capability, this 
micro camera is anything but. panasonic.com/iumix 
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pitmaster at Smokestack in Kansas 
City* chopping brisket for burnt * J 
ends^for recipe, see page 98 ) 
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For a native 
of Kansas City, 
only one kind 
ofbarbecue 
will satisfy 
By Brooke 
Kroeger 
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oes this happen to you, too? The memory of 
fabled dishes from all the places I’ve lived 
ends up tasting better than the food itself. 
The one mouthwatering exception is Kansas 
City barbecue. Specifically, the meat the 
Fiorella family has been smoking since 1957, 
when the late Russ Fiorella sold his house 


and moved his wife and seven children into an 
apartment above a dive he called the Smoke- 
stack, “out south” at 71st and Prospect. My 
father owned an auto-parts store nearby and 
often took credit for discovering the Fiore 11 as 
and their amazing way with the hickory pit. To 
this day, theirs is the only Kansas City barbe- 
cue our family eats. 

Dad did takeout for his staff, but as a fam- 
ily, we ate ar the restaurant— on Prospect in 
the early days, and later, when we moved far- 
ther out south, at the Martin City location. 
Various Fiorella children and grandchildren 
have taken over different Smokestack loca- 
tions over the years, but today, just one place 
named Smokestack remains, owned by Ben 
Eisman, Russ Fiorella s grandson; Ben's uncle, 
Russ s son Jack, founded what is now a mini 


Brooke K r o e g e r is the author of three 
books, including Passing: When People Can t 
Be Who They Are (Public Affairs, 2004). Thu 
is her first article for s av E u R . 


Kansas City empire known as Fiorella s Jack 
Stack, To us, though they arc separate com- 
panies now, they are all the Stack. No matter 
which place you go to, the wait is an hour* No 
reservations. Nobody fawns; the owners never 
come out to greet you. But that would never 
be our expectation, and its not the reason we 
keep coming back* 

Time and again, we conveniently forget we’ll 
be too full for the next course if we start by 
sharing heaping plates of breaded mushrooms 
and onion rings, all so exquisitely deep-fried 
that they leave no grease on your fingertips. 
Then out come the slabs* We get the aromatic 
beef ribs — never farcy, the kind that slip off 
the bone at the slightest touch, T like the thinly 
sliced, hickory-infused brisket, as well as the 
brisket’s “burnt ends,” a local specialty that 
looks but never tastes burned. We order cole- 
slaw, too, and those unrivaled baked beans, 
with their irresistible smoky scent* 

Let’s talk about the sauce* Tomato-based, 
molasses-sweet sauce is, after all, a defining fea- 



[see page 96 for a recipe) 


cure of Kansas City barbecue* We never add it 
in the restaurant, because the pit master applies 
just the right amount. But we stock up on bot- 
tles by the caseload, both the regular and the 
spicy versions* I simply must have it on cold 
sliced chicken or turkey, and I alternate indis- 
criminately between the two flavors* 

After living abroad for years, a huge advan- 
tage of my move to Ncw t York, in 1984, was no 
ocean to cross to get to Kansas City* Immedi- 
ately, my husband and I devised a system of 
barbecue special delivery: Mother or Dad with 
a box of frozen meat on dry ice, chilling the 
bearers lap for a two-and-a-half-hour airplane 
ride* That Grand Schlep happened at least once 
or twice a year until 2000, when Jack Stack 
blessedly instituted overnight shipment. 

An early hardship was no succulent hickory- 
roasted lamb ribs — a new addition to the menu 
in the ’80s. But now they come too, along with 
medieval-scale crown prime beef short ribs, and 
even melt-in-vour-mouth ribs of Kobe beef, 
lliese innovations we quickly embraced. 
Loyalty and memory may play into our 
Stack devotion, but they do not account for 
the longing between visits* We may love the 
Fiorellas, but wanting — needing — their barbe- 
cue is always and only about the meat. 


5 Kansas City Greats 


Arthur Bryant’s 
1727 Brooklyn Avenue 
(816/231-1123; arthur 
bryantsbbq.com) This 
81-year-old institu- 
tion is famed for its 
thick, spicy- sweet 
to m ato - an d- molas ses 
barbecue sauce, 
fresh- cut fries, and 
succulent burnt ends. 

Danny Edwards 1 
Famous Kansas 
City Barbecue 2900 
Sou thwest Boule- 
vard (816/283-0880; 
dannyedwardsblvd 
bbq.com) In 2007, this 
family business moved 
from a cozy, 18-seat 
location to a spr awli n g 
restaurant, typically 
packed with families 
tearing into racks of 
spareribs andbaskets 
of sweet potato fries. 

Fiorella’s Jack 
Stack Barbecue 
13441 Holmes Road 
(816/942 -9141; jack 
stackbbq.com) This 
south Kansas City 
spot is the original 
location of what is 


now a lo cal re st au- 
rant chain beloved 
for its hickory-grilled 
chicken, saucy ribs, 
and sides like smoky 
pit beans bolstered 
with hunks of barbe- 
cued brisket* 

Oklahoma Joe’s 
3002 West 47th Ave- 
nue (913/722-3366; 
okla homajoesbbq.com) 
Foundedby awinning 
comp etitio n-barb eeue 
team in 1996, Okla- 
homa Joe’s smokes 
brisket, ribs, and 
shoulders over Mis- 
souri white oak for a 
complex smoky flavor. 

Smokestack BBQ 
8920 Wornall Road 
(816/444-5542; 
sm okestackb bq, com) 
This no-frills favorite 
carries on a grand tra- 
dition with chicken 
wings in spicy but- 
ter sauce, sticky 
baby back ribs, and 
scrumptious burnt 
ends called Poor Russ, 
after the restaurant's 
founder. 
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Pork spareribs at Smokestack in Kansas City; facing 
page: Smokestack’s chicken wings in spiced butter 


(for recipes, see page 98) 
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In East Los Angeles, Mexican families partake 
in the ritual of barbacoa, pit- smoked to tender 
sweetness by one amazing cook By Molly O’Neill 


, % 1 any an immigrant community has brought its 
jJB own pit-cooking tradition to America. Mexico 

City’s tacos cil pastor , stuffed with spit-roast 

pork and eaten in Columbus, Ohio; sukhaar, 

aL w 'JH Somalia’s saucy, slow-roasted chicken, a hit in 
*^7 * T* Charlotte, North Carolina; bank mi xa xiu, bar- 
becued pork heaped on baguettes found in Biloxi, 


Mississippi, and other cities with Vietnamese 
populations: Though the preparations vary, 
the effects are universal. Wherever it is found, 
pit-cooked meat links generations, wins elec- 
tions, inspires obsession, incites feuds, and 
can be a near-mystical experience, as is the 
case for Tia Adclita, the patron saint of East 
Los Angeles County barbacoa , meat swathed 
in leaves from the maguey plant (a species of 
agave) and slow-cooked, in the style of the 
Mexican countryside, in a hole in the ground. 

Tia Adelita is 55 years old and not sure why 
she, the ninth of ten siblings from Puebla, 

Molly O’Neill is the author of One Big 
Table: A Portrait of American Cooking (Simon 
and Schuster, 2010). 


Mexico, is the only one in her family who 
absorbed the ritual that begins with lassoing 
a lamb and ends with lifting moist meat from 
the earth. She was never tutored in the art. 

“My father was a farmer, famous for his bar - 
bacoa y but he shooed us away; he didn’t want us 
near his pit. He didn’t want us in the kitchen 
with our mother, either. He said that he 
wanted better things for his children,’’ she says. 

It is just past dawn on a Sunday morning, 
and Tia Adelita (who asked that 1 not use her 
real name) is poised, iron shovel in hand, over 
the rectangular fire pit in her backyard. In 
her floral-print smock and tiny slippered feet, 
she is compact, almost fragile looking. Then, 
as if seized by a spirit, this grandmother of 
eight heaves the shovel deep into the burn- 


ing logs four feet below her on the concrete 
floor of her cooking pit. Thwack! Grunt! Ash 
and sparks swarm upward like angry bees. 
After ten minutes, Tia Adelita is panting and 
sweating. She mops her brow with a tea towel. 

“When my husband and I moved to 
California, in 1988, 1 knew nothing of cook- 
ing. I thought my children would be hungry,” 
she said. “I did not know, but my hands 
knew.” Thirty years later, washed in the oily 
waves of the kiln-like heat from her pit, she 
shakes her head, recalling the inexplicable. 
A dozen different moles, a remarkable pork 
adobo, a procession of the hallmarks of clas- 
sic Mexican cuisine issued from her kitchen. 
She cannot explain how she knew what to do. 

And when fellow Puebla expatriates spoke 
longingly of barbacoa, her response was equally 
atavistic. She directed her young sons to dig 
a pit and to line it with cinder blocks, then 
she shooed them away. Foraging for the huge 
chunks of encino (white oak) wood, the broad 
maguey leaves to cover the meat, the metal 
grates from discarded ovens, the scrap metal for 
covering the pit — this she did alone. Then she 
moved through the two-day ritual of tending 
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Feeding the Fire 


1 Tia Adelita’s bar - 
bacoa pit is located 
behind her home 
in the San Gabriel 
Valley; it is a 
four-foot-by-three- 
foot-by-three -foot 
rectangle built on 

a poured concrete 
floor and lined 
with cinder blocks. 
A welder friend 
fashioned the two 
metal grills and 
heavy scrap-metal 
doors that cover 
the pit. Tia Adelita 
uses a quantity of 
encino (white oak) 
wood roughly equal 
to four times the 
weight of the lamb. 

2 Tia Adelita starts 
her fire around 
midnight on Sat- 
urday. While the 
coals are burn- 
ing, she makes the 
half-hour drive to 
the farm where she 
buys her lamb. She 
points at the one 
she intends to buy, 
and the rancher 
lassoes, slaugh- 
ters, and butchers 
the 70-pound ani- 
mal into eight large 
pieces, including 
the head. 

3 Back at home, 

Tia Adelita breaks 
up the logs and 
spreads the coals 
in the bottom 

of her pit with a 
long-handled iron 
shovel. 

4 She sets a 

30 -quart pot full of 
aromatics, chick- 
peas, tomatoes, and 
rice on the coals 
and adds five gal- 
lons of cold water. 

5 She sets the grill 
on top of the pot 
and frames the pot 
with leaves she has 
harvested from the 
maguey plants that 
grow in her two- 
acre backyard and 
elsewhere locally. 

6 She arranges 
the unseasoned 
pieces of lamb on 
the grill, over the 


broth, which keeps 
the meat moist 
and flavor ful as it 
cooks. Afterward, 
it will be served as 
a soup rich with the 
meat’s drippings. 

7 Tia Adelita uses 
more leaves to 
cover the lamb 
completely before 
closing the doors 
on the pit. The 
leaves help trap 
moisture to keep 
the meat from dry- 
ing out as it slowly 
cooks. 

8 She covers the 
doors of the bar- 
bacoa pit and lets 
the meat cook for 
five hours. Then, 
with the help of 
her children, she 
sets the tables 
and prepares the 
remainder of the 
meal. Inside the 
smoky pit, the lamb 
transforms into 
sweet, fall-off-the- 
bone meat. 

9 When the lamb is 
done, Tia Adelita 
uses tongs to lift the 
cooked meat from 
the pit and place it 
in a rolling, insu- 
lated food chest. 

10 Tia Adelita 
ladles the soup 
from its cook- 
ing pot to serving 
bowls. 

11 As church lets 
out, and families 
arrive to take their 
seats for a tra- 
ditional Sunday 
lunch, Tia Adelita 
cleaves, pulls, and 
portions the lamb 
on a cutting board 
in the kitchen she’s 
constructed in her 
former carport. 

12 Each person is 
served a steaming 
bowl of soup, with 
platters of pulled 
lamb, chunky gua- 
camole, tomatillo 
salsa, and fresh 
corn tortillas. 

(For recipes, see 
page 96.) 
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A vendor makes polio asado (grilled chicken) over 
a wood fire in East LA, 

the fire as if shed been pit-roasting lamb for- 
ever. Her barbacoa was the same as her fathers; 
her sibl i ugs were a little spooked. She was gob- 
smacked when the police arrived, “We lived 
in South Central LA then” she tells me, “The 
neighbors got scared when they saw smoke ” 

Word spread. The after-church Su nday feast 
is, after all, a tradition among the areas Mex- 
ican community. Families dash from their 
double-parked cars to purchase polio asado 
(grilled chicken) from sidewalk entrepreneurs. 
But in the diocese of barbacoa , these curbside 
vendors are mere chapels, while Tia Adel it a is 
high church. People now arrive at her house by 
the carload on Sundays for pulled lamb, tor- 
tillas, salsa, guacamolc, and bowls of soup that 
are cooked beneath the meat in the pit, redolent 
with its juices and thick with chickpeas and rice. 

After 20 years of selling barbacoa while 
working housecleaning jobs during the week, 
she was able to move to a nicer house farther 
east, in the Avocado Heights section of the San 
Gabriel Valley, Set back from a leafy boule- 
vard, her home is a mideentury ranch with a 
lavishly landscaped front yard. But the United 
States ends at the rear of the house. Her car- 
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port has been turned into a kitchen, and the 
backyard is a two-acre patch of Puebla, The 
trailers and cottages her children and grand- 
children occupy arc perched in the rutted 
mud, A barn is home to ponies and goats. As 
morning light masters the sky, a rooster crows. 

Tia Adelita unrolls carpet samples (her 
former husband and several sons run a 
carpet-installation business) and tucks 
them over the door on her pit. The alchemy 
is now up to the lamb she chose and helped 
to butcher (“It must have a black face. Do 
not ask why I know this, but I know,” she 
says), the broth and beans she assembled, the 
fire she tended. As the miracle takes shape 
over the next five hours, Tia Adelita and her 
children will make guacamole and salsa, pat 
out fresh tortillas, set tables. By the time the 
church bells toll, the aromas of smoke and 
tender lamb, of soup and tortillas cooking, 
will perfume the air, and the carport will 
be an unbroken link in a history of meals 
that Puebla ns say stretches back to antiquity. 

But, first, Tia Adelita uses two lengths 
of crowbar to fashion a crucifix and lays 
it tenderly over the smoke-stained carpet. 

“For the lamb,” she says, “Now there is noth- 
ing more T can do. You plan; you do what your 
hands know to do. The rest is faith.” 4^ 


East LA Barbacoa 


Cooks like Tia Adelita 
operate makeshift 
restaurants and 
street carts across 
eastern Los Angeles 
County. Below, a few 
locations that spe- 
cialize in Mexico's 
wood-fired meats. 

Barbacoa Actopan 
3100 Eas t Imperi a l 
Highway Lynwood 
(310/764-5590) 
Located in Lynwood's 
Plaza Mexico, this 
family- owned restau- 
rant serves maguey 
leaf- wrapped lamb 
barbacoa on tortillas 
with smoky salsa and 
sides like lamb soup 
with chickpeas. 

El Borrego de 
Oro 2403 Whittier 
Boulevard , Los 
Angeles (323/780- 
4213) The name of 
this casual restau- 
rant translates as 
“the Golden Sheep/' 
a reference to its 
specialty. Lamb and 
mutton barbacoa are 


cooked and served in 
enchiladas, gorditas, 
and a dozen other 
ways. 

El Hidalgo 10345 
Laurel Canyon 
Boulevard , Pacotma 
(818/890-5524) 

This modest res- 
taurant serves 
Hidalgo -style food 
from central Mex- 
ico during the week 
but offers barbacoa 
in tacos with green 
salsa, chopped onion, 
and cilantro on the 
weekends. The meat 
is cooked in an above- 
ground, outdoor pit. 

Lonchera “Candy” 
True k Main St ree t 
between 23rd Street 
and Adams Street 3 
Los Angeles From 
7 a.M, until 3 P.M. on 
weekends, this food 
truck serves one 
thing only: barbacoa 
deeabeza tacos, filled 
with the tender, fla- 
vorful meat from the 
lamb's head. 
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If you want your dishes to have a truly authentic flair, then you’ll love Qucso Fresco (fresh 
cheese), the most popular type of cheese in Mexico. Discover how Chef Aaron Sanchez’s 
favorite cheese, Cacique* Qucso Fresco, complements the robust flavors of Mexican cooking 
with a delicious fresh milk flavor and a crumbly texture. Ask for Cacique' (ka-see-kay) at your 
grocery store, and Go Autentico VM ! 

Explore authentic recipes at www.caciqucusa.com. 


Cheese • Cream • Chorizo 

Go Autcntico 





PRIMETIME 

■ * * 

Prime rib usually means 

thick, juicy steaks or center- 
piece standing roasts, but 
at the 111-year- old Kreuz 
Market, in the Hill Country 
town of Lockhart, Texas, it 
forms the basis of some of 
the state’s most sumptuous 
barbecue. Before refriger- 
ation, pit-smoking was a 
means of preserving meat, 
.but at Kreuz, the method 
has always been applied to 
even the choicest cuts. To* 
this day, customers line up 
early in the morning to get 
their si iced-to-order prime 
rib just as it’s coming off the 
pit, juicy and rare beneath 
its crunchy salt, pepper, 
and cayenne crust. One of 
our favorite riffs on Kreuz’s 
classic dish comes from Hill 
Country Barbecue, a res- 
taurant in New York City. 
There, pitmaster Charles 
Grund serves prime rib 
with a sauce made of peach 
preserves and spicy chipo- 
tie— a nod to Texas’s famed 
fr u it c r op and t o it s M e xi can 
influences. The condiment 
sparkles alongside that ten- 
der, smoke-scented meat. 
(See page 106 for a recipe.) 
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ChefMurcko’s secret? No secret ingredients . 

As Executive Chef of Canyons, an all-season resort in Park City, Utah, John Murcko works closely with local farmers to 
find the kind of seasonal, organic ingredients that allow him to create his uniquely uncomplicated dishes. Every Canyons 
restaurant bears Murcko’s mark, and with three signature restaurants only 35 minutes from the Salt Lake International 
airport, the mountains may not be the most memorable part of your vacation. 


Park City, UT • Zagat Rated • Voted Best Chef in Utah 


THECANYONS.COM 


© 2011 Canyons. All Rights Reserved. 
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SWEET AND STICKY 

Barbecue cooks in St. Louis have developed a style of cooking pork that’s entirely their own: Sparer ibs and pork steaks are grilled over an open fire 
to develop a nice char, then they’re placed in a pan of sweet, spicy sauce and simmered on the grill until sticky and fall-apart tender. The beauty of 
this method is that none of the flavor is lost: As the meat braises in the rich sauce, the liquid reduces and caramelizes, melding with the juices from 
the meat. We developed a take on this technique that can be done entirely in the oven. Our version calls for country-style ribs, a delectable cut from 
near the shoulder blade that’s marbled with fat but plenty meaty After a sear in a hot skillet, the ribs are nestled in a pan with the sauce, then braised 
to tenderness in the oven* (Seepage 108 for a recipe.) 
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Back in 1925, railway worker Big Bob Gibson dug a pit in his backyard in Decatur, Alabama, nailed a plank-oak serving table to a sycamore tree, and 
started smoking barbecue for friends, co-workers, and passersby. One of Big Bob's specialties was hickory-snioked chicken, for which he devised atangy, 
mayonnaise-based white sauce spiked with horseradish, vinegar, and cayenne that proved wildly popular, eventually spreading to barbecue joints 
throughout the region. Today, at Decatur's two Big Bob Gibson Bar-B-Q restaurants, a fourth generation of Gibsons oversees the briek-linedpits where 
butterflied chickens are smoked until juicy and browned. After that, they’re dunked in the white sauce and served dripping with it. For our version of 
Big Bob’s chicken sandwich, we baste the meat with the signature sauce during the smoking process, which adds another layer of flavor, then serve the 
meat, pulled away from the bone, on a soft, sesame seed bun with pickle chips and another dollop of that fine substance. (See page 96 for a recipe.) 
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SURF AND TURF 

Proving that barbecue is a technique that works as well for seafood as it does for meat and poultry, chef and cookbook author Elizabeth Karmel 
wraps whole, fresh rainbow trout in strips of bacon and smokes it to beautiful effect. The bacon bastes and flavors the fish while it cooks, keep- 
ing it from sticking to the grill, while cooking the trout with the head and tail on maximizes moisture and flavor. Inspired by a recipe in Karmel’s 
book Taming the Flame (Wiley Publishing, 2005), we stuffed the cavity of the trout with fresh sprigs of tarragon, which yields fragrant, almost 
lemony, flesh. For cooks who lack outdoor space for barbecuing, this is the perfect recipe: The trout fit neatly into a stove-top smoker and emerge, 
around 15 minutes later, ready to eat. (See page 96 for a recipe.) 
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YOU WANT TO BE KNOWN 
FOR YOUR DINNER PARTIES 

PERFECT 



Hand-selected 100% Weber blue agave. The world’s finest ultra-premium tequila. 

simply perfect. 

simplyperfect.com 
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HOLD THE SAUCE 

Memphis, Tennessee, is home to scores of places where pork is smoked and doused in a molasses-rich tomato-based sauce. But saucy, smoky barbe- 
cue isn't the only kind that finds favor in this city. At the Rendezvous, a famous restaurant downtown, charcoal-grilled pork spareribs are covered 
in a dry rub with a decidedly Greek accent. The rub was developed in the 1950s by Rendezvous founder Charles Verges, a second-gene ration Greek- 
American who basted ribs in a vinegar sauce and coatedthemin a mixture of herbs— thyme, oregano, marjoram— along with cayenne and paprika. In 
our ver sion, the coating is massaged into the ribs an hour before cooking, to allow the meat to soak up the flavors. The racks, sweetened by a basting 
of apple juice, develop a delicious bark in the smoker that gives way to succulent meat. (See page 106 for a recipe.) 
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Cocktails perfect for summer entertaining. 


Patron pomegranate 

1 o z. Patron Silver 
1/4 oz. Patrdn Citrbnge 
Fresh pomegranate juice 
Lemon squeeze 

Pour Patrdn Silver and Patron Citronge 
over ice. Add fresh pomegranate juice 
to taste. Finish with a squeeze of lemon. 
Garnish with an orange twist. 


patron Grapefruit 

1 oz. Patron Silver 
1/4 oz. Patron Citronge 
Fresh grapefruit juice 
Splash of club soda 

Pour Patrdn Silver and Patrdn Citrdnge 
over ice. Add fresh grapefruit juice. Top 
off with a splash of club soda. Garnish 
with grapefruit peel and lime. 


Patron Pineapple 

1 oz. Patron Silver 
1/4 oz. Patron Citronge 
Fresh pineapple juice 
Lime squeeze 

Pour Patron Silver and Patron Citronge 
over ice. Add fresh pineapple juice. 
Finish with a squeeze of lime. Garnish 
with a slice of lime. 


LEARN THE PERFECT MIX: 

PATRONTEQU I LA.COM/COCKTAI LS 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 











Chicago’s distinctive 
barbecue traveled 
north with the blues 
By Michael Stem 


Above; smoky hot links and Chicago-style Hb tips (see page 106 for recipe) at Uncle John BBQon Chicago 5 * South Side; top right; an employee tends to 
the ribs in the aquarium smoker at Barbara Anns BBQ; bottom right; Shirley Sevier takes an order through the window at Uncle John BBQ. 



Gas was 29 cents a 
gallon and I stood 
on the bench seat to 
see over the dash- 
board when I first hit 
the road to find good 
eats. My father was 
a traveling sales- 
man who covered 
the Midwest in a tro- 
phy blue Chevrolet 
Styleline Business 
Coupe, and if school 
was out, I was able 
to join him. Harry 
Stern was no bee fi n, 
but he rejoiced in fer- 
reting out such gout 
de terroir as smoked 
walleye, Sheboy- 
gan bratwursf , and 
Maytag blue cheese. 

I relished trips close 
to home in Chicago, 
where, at the end of 
a day on the South 
Side, we donned our 
casual, barbecue - 
eating duds and got 
me ssy wit h big r acks 
of smoked ribs and 
the rugged pork 
sausages Chicagoans 
call hot links. 

I was rapt, gazing 
into the aquarium 
smokers, so named 
because t heir tem- 
pered glass wails 
show the meat as it 
slow- cooks. Aquar- 
iumsbecame the 
Chicago way of smok- 
ing in the early 1950s, 
when the Lemons 
brothers opened the 
definitive Lenis. It 
was t hey who popti- 
1 ar i zed separ ati ng a 
rack of spareribs into 
ribs and tips. The for- 
mer are easy to eat; 
the latter demand 
toot h- an d- ton gue 
work and offer maxi- 
mum flavor. Rib tips, 
like aquariums, have 
become a signature of 
Chicago barbecue. 

Unlike Carolina's 
pig pickings and the 
be ef smoke pits that 
began as annexes of 
butcher shops in 
central Texas, 
Chicago's barbecue 
started elsewhere. 
With the blues, it 
traveled up the 
Mississippi to 
neighborhoods where 
African- Americ an s 
found jobs and 
community. And like 
the blues, it originally 
was rural but » 
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« developed a thunder- 
ing urban personality. 
What electrical 
amplification did for 
the music, sauce did for 
the barbecue. With its 
main tributaries being 
Mississippi, Memphis, 
and eastern Arkansas— 
places where sauce 
matters— South Side 
barbecue earned its 
chops with sauce that is 
thick, sweet, hot, and as 
devastating as Junior 
Wells’ harmonica riffs 
in “Lawdy! Lawdy!” In 
Chicago’s great parlors, 
sauce is as important as 
the meat itself. Hence, 
the white bread slices 
on every plate— what 
better way to sop up 
every last drop? 


4 South Side 

Gems 

Uncle John BBQ 
337 East 69th Street 
(773/892-1233) Hot 
links, spiced with 
sage, cayenne, and 
pepper, are smoked by 
pitman Mack Sevier 
over elm, oak, and 
mulberry. 

Exsenator’s Bar-B- 
Que 3349 West 159th 
Street , Markham 
(708/333-1211) 
Hickory-smoked ribs, 
hot links, and chicken 
come with fries and 
two slices of white 
bread for sopping up 
the sweet andtangy 
house-made sauce. 

Lem’s Bar-B-Q 
House 311 East 75th 
Street (773/994- 
2428) At this 
57-year- old South 
Side institution, 
pitmaster James 
Lemons cooks bar- 
becue hot and close 
to the flame in a see- 
through aquarium 
smoker. 

Barbara Ann’s 
BBQ 7617 South Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue 
(773/651-5300) The 
pit team at Barbara 
Ann’s dishes out rib 
tips, spareribs, and 
hot links slathered 
with tomatoey mild 
or spicy house-made 
sauces. 




The perfect accompaniment for 
Foie gras and free thinking. 


Authentic. Elegant. Flavorful. 
Nothing pairs with fine food like cork-finished 
Belgian-style ales from Brewery Ommegang. 




Hennepin Saison Ale BPA Belgian Pale Ale Witte Wheat Ale Rare l os Amber Ale Abbey Dubbel Ale Three Philosophers Qiiadrupel Ale 
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Welcome to the world of competition barbecue, a 
sport, an obsession, and a whole way of life for a 
growing number of cooks By Dana Bowen 


t’s 11 A.M. and eerily quiet. Here, in the grassy 
v holler behind Main Street in Lynchburg, Ten- 

T I nessee, 76 cooking teams from 16 countries 
Bi jJ have set up camp to compete in the Super Bowl 
UffJC 0 ^ sm °ked meat: the 22nd Annual Jack Daniel’s 
World Championship Invitational Barbecue, 
WBMSHP known to those on the competition barbecue 


circuit simply as “the Jack.” Their R Vs and tents 
are lined up in neat rows, forming a city the 
size of a few football fields that sits under a fra- 
grant cloud of wood smoke. Last night, people 
walked around ogling each others cookers and 
greeting old friends with backslaps and beers. 
There was a party at the Canadian team s tent, 
draped in maple leaf banners; a cook from an 
Austrian team wearing a cowboy hat passed 
around a bottle of schnapps. But this morning, 
everyone has their eyes on the prize: $5,000 in 
cash. And the judging is about to begin. 

At the camp of Cool Smoke, a team from 

At the 22nd Annual Jack Daniels World Cham- 
pionship Invitational Barbecue, team members 
proudly display their logos on T-shirts. 


Richmond, Virginia, no one says a word. No 
one except chief cook George “Tuffy” Stone, a 
wiry 47-year-old who is standing in the kitchen 
of his Forest River motor home, singing the 
Oscar Mayer bologna jingle at the top of his 
lungs. He focuses his nervous energy on a tray 
of smoked chicken thighs, carefully dipping 
each one into a bowl of homemade sauce sweet- 
ened with Virginia honey, then darts outside to 
his smoker to finish cooking the meat. 

“If you don’t have bite-through skin, you 
don’t have a chance of getting into the Top 10,” 
Stone says. It’s for that reason he spent one and 
a half hours last night removing the thigh skin 
and meticulously scraping away flabby fat from 
its underside before stretching the skin back 
over the meat. Now he opens the grill to reveal 


the most beautiful thighs you’ve ever seen: per- 
fectly rectangular and burnished to a glossy 
mahogany. You bite in and the skin shatters, 
giving way to succulent, smoke-tinged meat. 

Hang around barbecue competitions — 
any of the hundreds that happen nationwide 
throughout the year — and you’ll pick up plenty 
of tips. There’s no better place to learn what you 
should be injecting your pork shoulders with 
(peach or apple juice), marinating your chicken 
with (Newman’s Own Italian salad dressing is 
a favorite on the circuit), or how you should be 
cooking your ribs (with the 3-2-1 method; see 
page 108 for a recipe). You’ll also be well-fed: 
Walk around, and teams hand out brisket slices 
and ribs. But competition barbecue is about 
more than perfecting your cooking techniques 
or scoring free food — it’s about stepping into a 
growing subculture, one that revolves around 
a passion for slow-smoked meat. 

“Barbecue is not a solitary pursuit — it’s a life- 
style,” says Carolyn Wells, executive director of 
the Kansas City Barbecue Society, competition 
barbecue’s main governing body. A tall woman 
with a commanding voice, she’s at the judges’ 
tent helping to pass out score sheets to the 75 
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Criteria 
of ’Cue 

KCBS representa- 
tives train judges— at 
one - day classes held 
around the country 
(see “The Pantry” 
page 132)— to objec- 
tively assess the 
meat's prepara- 
tion. Rating of the 
contests' four main 
types of meat— pork 
ribs, pork shoulder, 
beef brisket, and 
chicken— is on a scale 
of one to nine, in 
the following three 
categories: 

Appearance A win- 
ning rib looks like 
this one: neatly 
sliced, with compact 
meat and no excess 
sauce. Chicken may 
be presented with or 
without skin. Pork 
shoulder can be 
sliced, chopped, or 
pulled, as can bris- 
ket, Fooled sauce and 
prohibited garnishes 
(red leaf lettuce, any- 
thing in the cabbage 
family) are grounds 
for disqualification. 

Taste In the case 
of ribs, the sauce, 
spice rub, and smoke 
shouldn't overpower 
the meat. A perfectly 
cooked rib, like this 
one, will retain its 
porky flavor. The 
same goes for all the 
meats: Seasonings 
that are too s weet, 
fruity, or spicy tend to 
score lower. 

Tenderness A rib 
like the one pictured 
will yield to the bite 
but won't fall apart. 
Fall-apart ribs are 
overcooked; tough 
ones are under- 
cooked. Pulled pork 
should be tender, not 
mushy, and the pres- 
ence of flavor ful outer 
sk i n u su ally res ults 
in high scores. In the 
chicken category, 
most competitors 
cook thighs because 
they don't easily dry 
out. Properly cooked 
brisket maintains a 
firm, moist texture 
without fallhigapart. 
—Dana Bowen 
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people who will be rating today s chicken* pork 
ribs, pork shoulder* and brisket (see “Criteria of 
’Cue,” page 88). “I haven’t seen you since Mem- 
phis!” a big man in a sauce-splattered apron 
says, giving her a bear hug. 

Carolyn and her late husband, Gary, 
founded KCBS in 1986 with 35 friends as a 
way of creating more contests, and thus more 
excuses to get together and grill The organi- 
zation, which operates as a nonprofit dedicated 
to 'celebrating, preserving, and promoting bar- 
becue as a sport, an art form, and a culinary 
technique,” now has 14,000 members, has 
trained close to 20,000 judges, and oversees 
400 competitions a year. Repeat winners dec- 
orate their camps with banners from corporate 
sponsors like Dura flame and Weber, and cir- 
cuit legends — like Paul Kirk, winner of seven 
world championships, and Myron Mixon, 
who has taken home 1,700 trophies — have 
become bona fide celebrities, with cookbooks 
and television shows. And the purses are grow- 
ing: Last year, KCBS-sanc tinned contests doled 
out $2.5 million, and Sam s Club, an official 
sponsor, recently announced an event with a 
game-changing total of $400,000 in prizes. 
“Its gone big-time,” Wells says. “I don’t want 
to say NASCAR status yet, but we Ye on this 


America’s Best BBQ 
Competitions 


American Royal 
September 29- 
October 2,2011; 
Kansas City , Mis- 
souri (816/221-9800; 
a merica nroyal com) 
Each year in Kan- 
sas City, over 500 
teams compete in two 
divisions— the invi- 
tational (for state 
champions) and the 
open (for everyone 
els e) —in barb ec lie ’a 
largest competition. 

Jack Daniel's World 
Championship Invi- 
tational Barbecue 
October 22-23, 2011; 
Lynchburg , Tennessee 
(931/759-6332; jack 
daniels.com) Teams 
from around the globe 
come to the home 
of the Jack Daniels 
distillery to vie for 
the title ofGrand 
Champion. 

Memphis in May 
World Champion- 
ship Barbecue 
C ooki n g C out e st 
May 17-19, 2012; 


Memphis ; Tennes- 
see (901/525 4611; 
memphisinmay 
. org ) Over three days 
along the banks of the 
Mississippi River, 
hundreds of teams 
compete for more than 
$110,000 in prizes. 

Safeway National 
Barbecue Battle 
June 25-26, 2012. 
Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, DC 
(202/828-3099; bbqdc 
.com) This festival is 
the only event that 
shuts down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, with 
150,000 visitors sam- 
pling barbecue and 
taking in live music. 

Sam's Club National 
BBQ Tour October 
14-15 (wmwS.sams 
clu b. com/m eals/bbq) 
From April to October, 
teams will compete in 
more than 20 contests 
held in Sam's Club 
parking lots nation- 
wide for a shot at 
$400,000 in prizes. 
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trajectory of critical mass and big money.” 
One reason competition barbecue has 
grown so big so fast is that virtually anyone 
with a grill and gumption can play Most com- 
petitors at the Jack are barbecue-obsessed home 
cooks; during the week they Ye engineers, farm- 
ers, cops. Some are professional chefs. Stone 
falls into the latter camp; he runs a catering 
company in Richmond and got into competi- 
tion barbecue in 2004 when he started to feel 
disconnected from cooking. He bought him- 
self a smoker and began experimenting with 
big cuts. At his first contest, he took home sec- 
ond place in pork; before long he was traveling 
to competitions and e-mailing about barbecue 
with people he met on the road. Now he has 
100,000 barbecue miles on that motor home; 
a lipstick red custom pit he refers to as “the 
Grill vet te”; and some serious wins under his 
belt. Last year, he opened a barbecue restaurant 
called Q in the suburbs of Richmond, 

Like everyone at the Jack, Stone got here by 
winning a regional championship; this is the 
fourth time he’s qualified in six years, hoiks 
who compete as often as Stone {who travels to 
between 15 and 20 contests annually) know 
how to cater to the judges, and that s what he’s 
doing as he arranges his best-looking thighs in 
a Styrofoam entry box carpeted with chopped 
parsley. “Four minutes to turn-in,” his father 
says calmly Stone wraps the box in a quilted 
cozy his friend made for this purpose and sends 
his dad running to the judges tent. 

Then ids on to ribs, to complete tbc pro- 
cess of smoking, rubbing, spritzing with juice, 
and saucing that started the night before and 
has ended with tender, gorgeous racks. For 
every three ribs, Stone sacrifices the middle 
one, slicing it next to the bone so the sur- 
rounding two are meatier. “This is one-bite 
food,” he says. “I have just one chance to get 
the judges to love it.” 

By the time the Cool Smoke team has 
turned in all its boxes, everyone’s red-faced and 
exhausted. They collapse into folding chairs and 
feast on the leftovers. At the end of the day the 
team will take home third place for chicken and 
seventh place for brisket — nothing to sneeze at 
considering the caliber of this competition. “I 
can t complain,” Stone says as he packs up his 
motor home, putting away all his grill tools and 
ingredients in plastic boxes. “I ’m already think- 
ing about the next contest,” J 

Clockwise from top left: a team from Poland; pork 
shoulder from Brett Schreyer of the Montana-based 
UpNSmokin team; Schreyer spritzing chicken with 
apple juice; George “Tuffy” Stone Y competition 
spare ribs (see page 98 for recipes). 
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Enough with the 
reviews and rankings. 
This Texan is ready to 
kick back and enjoy 
By Robb Walsh 


y favorite table at Martin’s Barbecue in Bryan, 
Texas, has an intriguing pattern on top. The 
original Formica was ersatz wood grain, but 
decades of tile-dragging domino players wore 
a brown- and-ivory double oval in the mid- 
dle. When I placed an order of smoked brisket 
and pork ribs, pickles, and onions on the table 


like Martin’s so much. Is it the matter-of-fact 
cultural preservation, the glimpse of a disap- 
pearing Texas, that I find so compelling? 

I contemplated this last week in the parking 
lot of Lev’s Paint & Body on 90A, just south- 
west of Houston in the town of Richmond. 
Under a pecan tree beside the parking lot is 
where the Plantation Barbecue trailer sets up. 
The Garcia family has operated it for 22 years, 
this site, in southeast central Texas, in 1924 On this morning, Rose Garcia scrambled 
and built that most beloved of Texas retail eggs while her husband, Lolo, sliced brisket, 
operations: a combination gas station, barbe- “I smell like smoke all the time,” Lolo said, 
cue stand, and convenience store. They don’t “Sometimes I go to the store and the cashier 
sell gas or groceries anymore, just barbecue, puts my money up to his face and sniffs it. He 

but the social part of the business lingers on. says, ‘Your money smells so good!’ ” 

There’s always someone hanging out with As I was eating a sublime smoked brisket, 

Steve in the pit room. To get there, you walk scrambled egg, and pico de gallo taco at this 
a path worn through several layers of vinyl little-known Tex-Mex barbecue trailer, it 
flooring to the bare concrete underneath. dawned on me that Top 10 lists, ratings, and 
Martin’s doesn’t turn up much on Best the rest are, as the Buddhists might say, illu- 
Texas Barbecue lists; the quality of the bar- sion. There is no best barbecue, any more than 
becue is rated “average” by the websites. Of there is a best symphony or a best painting, 
course, average is pretty damn good in this 

neck of the woods — moist and smoky brisket, Robb Walsh is the author of Legends 

pork ribs crisp on the outside and tender at of Texas Barbecue Cookbook (Chr'onicle 
the bone. Still, I’m not sure why I love joints Books , 2002). 
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From top: a view to the pit, an d 
owner Steve Kapchinskie, at Mar- 
1 1 n s Barbecue; sausage rings , beef 
brisket , pork Join, and beef spare- 
ribs at Smitty’s Market {for recipes . 
see page 96 ); the cash register at 
Taylor Cafe 
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And in Texas, where th is way of eating has long 
been part of everyday life, as soon as you forget 
about scorekeeping, you become open to barbe- 
cue as culture, art form, and spiritual pursuit. 

Some days, the sausage at Smitty s Market in 
Lockhart, 25 miles south of Austin, is so wet 
that it squirts when you cut it, and sometimes, 
late in the day, it gets dry So what? If you eat 
at the wooden counter along the wall outside, 
you can feel the indentations where generations 
of customers cut their meat and see where the 
knives on chains once hung* Some say they 
were kept on chains to prevent theft; others say 
It was to prevent knife fights. 

At Taylor Cafe, in the central Texas town 
of Taylor, Vencil Mares broke up lots of knife 
fights after he opened the place, in 1948* “Fd 
just gotten back from the landing at Nor- 
mandy. I wasn't afraid of getting in between 
a couple cotton pickers with steak knives,” he 
said. Mares never got around to installing an 
air conditioner, so it gets toasty in July* He 
never bothered to get rid of the separate doors 
for different races, either. Times have changed 
here, too, but the past is still palpable* 

When he checks the pit, Marcs uses a walker 
to get there. Its amazing to watch an 87-year- 
old guy slinging ribs and briskets around with 
a barbecue fork. The brisket is decent and the 
sausage is great, but that's not why people stop 
by A Tejano guy drinking beer at the bar told 
me he started coming here with his grand- 
father, and now he brings bis son* 

At famous barbecue joints, humble gas sta- 
tion stands, and roadside trailers, the stream of 
humanity that comes to eat never stops flow- 
ing. When you lean on the counter and order 
lunch, your clothes pick up the smell of smoke, 
and you become part of the continuum* ^ 


4 Texas Favorites 


Plantation Bar be - 
cue 514 Highway 90 A, 
Richmond (281/617- 
SfiOOJSome of the 
tastiest Tex-M ex- 
style barbecue around 
Houston— b eef br is - 
ket and scrambled egg 
tacos; smoked chicken 
breast with pico de 
gallo— is served by the 
Garcia family out of 
their take-out trailer. 

Martin’s Barbe- 
cue 3404 South 
College Avenue , Bryan 
(979/822-2031) This 
gas station turned 
barbecue joint has a 
loyal following for its 
pit-s m oke d br iske t 


andporkribs. 

Smitty’s Market 
208 South Commerce 
Street „ Lockhart (512/ 
398 - 9344; smit tys 
market.com) This 
central Texas land- 
mark is beloved for its 
superlative prime rib, 
brisket, pork ribs, and 
ring sausages. 

Taylor Cafe lOlNorth 
Main Street, Taylor 
(512/352-8475) Vencil 
Mares' barbecue joint 
doubles as a commu- 
nity center for locals. 
Don't miss his super- 
seasoned sausage and 
smoky brisket. 
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BUTTER. 


Kerrygold cows feed on the lush, green grass of Ireland year round. 
They produce the sweetest, richest milk, which makes our butter silkier 
and creamier with a healthy golden yellow glow, kerrygold.com/usa 



MAINS 


Alabama-Style Chicken 
Sandwiches With White 
Sauce 

SERVES 8 

What distinguishes this dish, pic- 
tured on page 77, is a creamy 
sauce that bastes and dresses the 
chicken. 

2 cups mayonnaise 
l A cup prepared horseradish 
l A cup apple cider vinegar 
2 tbsp. sugar 

4 tsp. kosher salt, plus more to 
taste 

1 tbsp. ground black pepper, 
plus more to taste 
Vi tsp. cayenne 
2 X A tsp. sweet paprika 
1 Vi tsp. garlic powder 
Va tsp. celery seeds 
!4 tsp. ground cumin 
Va tsp. ground coriander 
1 4-lb. chicken, spatchcocked 

(see page 99) or quartered 
8 white hamburger buns 

Dill pickle chips, for serving 

1 In a bowl, whisk together mayon- 
naise, horseradish, vinegar, sugar, 3 
tsp. salt, VA tsp. pepper, and cayenne. 
Place half sauce in another bowl; set 
one aside for basting and one for 
serving. Mix remaining salt and 
pepper with paprika, garlic powder, 
celery seeds, cumin, and coriander in 
a bowl; set rub aside. 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using hickory wood 
chunks or chips (see page 100). Sea- 
son chicken with the rub mixture, 
and place it, skin side up, on grill 
grate. Maintaining a temperature 
of 225°-250° (if using a kettle grill 
or bullet smoker, replenish fire with 
unlit coals, as needed, to maintain 
temperature; see page 104), cook, 
turning once and basting chicken 
with sauce every 20 minutes, until 
a thermometer inserted in the thigh 
(not touching the bone) reads 175°, 
about VA hours. Remove chicken 
from grill; let rest, covered loosely 
with foil, for 10 minutes. 

3 Shred the chicken meat with forks 
and discard bones and skin. Divide 
chicken among buns and top with 
remaining sauce and pickle chips. 

Baby Back Ribs With 
Sweet and Sticky Sauce 

SERVES 4-6 

These ribs, pictured on page 64, are 
based on ones served at the Smoke- 
stack restaurant in Kansas City. 


FOR THE rub: 

!A cup sweet paprika 
X A cup onion powder 
Va cup ground black pepper 
3 tbsp. celery seeds 
3 tbsp. dry mustard powder 
3 tbsp. kosher salt 
2 tbsp. chili powder 

2 racks baby back pork ribs 
(about 2 lb. each) 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

3 cups canned whole, peeled 
tomatoes 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup honey 

l A cup apple cider vinegar 
14 cup molasses 

3 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

2 tbsp. dark brown sugar 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tsp. soy sauce 
1 l A tsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. garlic powder 
1 tsp. onion powder 
1 tsp. Tabasco hot sauce 
l A tsp. ground black pepper 
Va tsp. ground cloves 

1 To make rub, mix paprika, onion 
powder, pepper, salt, mustard, celery, 
and chili powder in a bowl. Rub the 
mixture all over the ribs. Let sit at 
room temperature for 1 hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: Puree 
tomatoes in a blender; strain into a 
4-qt. saucepan. Whisk in sugar, 
honey, vinegar, molasses, lemon 
juice, brown sugar, Worcestershire, 
soy sauce, salt, garlic and onion pow- 
ders, Tabasco, pepper, and cloves, 
and heat over medium-high heat. 
Cook, stirring, until thickened, 
about 10 minutes. Set sauce aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks or 
chips (sec page 100). Place ribs, meat 
side up, on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 225°-250° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, to 
maintain temperature; see page 104), 
cook, turning once and basting with 
sauce, occasionally, during the last 45 
minutes of cooking, until the tip of 
a small knife slips easily in and out 
of the meat, 2-4 hours. Serve with 
remaining sauce on the side. 

Bacon-Wrapped Smoked 
Trout With Tarragon 

SERVES 2 

This trout dish, pictured on page 
78, turns smoky and succulent in a 
stove-top smoker. 

1 2 slices bacon 


2 whole rainbow trout (about 
1 lb. each), cleaned 
2 tbsp. olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
6 sprigs tarragon 

1 Heat oven to 375°. Place bacon on 
a rimmed baking sheet, and bake 
until half-cooked, about 10 minutes. 
Remove from oven, and let cool. 
Brush inside and outside of each 
trout with 1 tbsp. oil, season with salt 
and pepper, and stuff with 3 sprigs 
tarragon each; set aside. Arrange 6 
bacon slices, overlapping slightly, on 
a cutting board parallel to you. Place 

1 trout over middle of bacon perpen- 
dicular to you, and wrap trout in 
bacon, arranging it scam side down 
on the rack of a stove-top smoker 
(sec page 104). Repeat with remain- 
ing bacon and trout. 

2 Prepare stove-top smoker accord- 
ing to manufacturers instructions, 
using apple or pecan wood shavings 
(see page 104); place rack with trout 
inside. Smoke until fish is cooked 
through, about 15 minutes. Heat 
broiler to high and arrange a rack 4” 
from broiler element. Transfer trout 
on smoker rack to a baking sheet and 
place under broiler; cook until bacon 
is crisp, about 2 minutes. 

Barbacoa 

(Chile-Rubbed Smoked Lamb) 
SERVES 8-10 

Lamb shoulder is the ideal cut for 
this Pueblan-style barbecue, pic- 
tured on page 70. We love this 
version, which is adapted from Ste- 
ven Raich lens The Barbecue Bible 
(Workman, 1998), and is served 
with a refreshing tomatillo salsa. 

Va cup distilled white vinegar 

1 tsp. kosher salt, plus more to 
taste 

l A tsp. dried oregano 
l A tsp. ground cinnamon 
6 dried guajillo or chipotle 
chiles, stemmed and seeded 
5 cloves garlic, chopped 

2 whole cloves 

2 whole allspice berries 
Va medium yellow onion, 
roughly chopped 

1 8-1 0-lb. square-cut, bone-in 
lamb shoulder 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

FOR THE TOMATILLO SALSA: 

1 l A lb. tomatillos, husked and 
rinsed 

4 cloves garlic 

2 medium yellow onions, 
quartered 


2 jalapenos, stemmed 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 bunch cilantro, stemmed 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Puree vinegar, salt, oregano, cinna- 
mon, chiles, garlic, cloves, allspice, 
and onion in a blender. Season lamb 
with salt and pepper on a baking 
sheet, and rub all over with the chile 
puree. Let sit a room temperature or 
refrigerate overnight. 

2 Meanwhile, make the tomatillo 
salsa: Place tomatillos, garlic, onions, 
and jalapenos in a 4-qt. saucepan 
and cover with water by 1”. Bring 
to a boil over high heat; cook until 
slightly soft, about 5 minutes. Drain 
vegetables; reserve 1 cup cooking liq- 
uid. Puree boiled vegetables, reserved 
liquid, sugar, cilantro, salt and pep- 
per in a blender. Set salsa aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks or 
chips (see page 100). Place lamb, fat 
side up, on grill grate. Maintaining 
a temperature of 225°-250° (if using 
a kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, to 
maintain temperature; see page 104), 
cook until a thermometer inserted 
in the meat reads 190°, 4-6 hours. 
Shred lamb, discard bone, and serve 
with salsa and warm corn tortillas. 

Barbecued Beef Brisket 

SERVES 8 

The rub on this classic Texas beef 
brisket, pictured on page 94, forms 
a flavorful crust on its exterior. 

Va cup kosher salt 

Vi cup ground black pepper 

!4 cup garlic powder 

2 tbsp. chili powder 
1 tbsp. cayenne 

1 8- 10-lb. beef brisket 

1 cup apple juice 

1 Mix together salt, pepper, garlic, 
chili powder, and cayenne. Rub bris- 
ket with spice mixture. Let sit a room 
temperature for 1 hour. 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using pecan, mesquite, or 

Facing page, classic barbecue side 
dishes and desserts. Top row, from 
left: barbecue spaghetti; peanut but- 
ter pie; cheesy corn casserole. Middle 
row: Tennessee-style mustard coleslaw; 
cucumber salad; baked beans. Bottom 
row: watermelon rind pickles; potato 
salad; Brunswick stew 
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oak wood chunks or chips (see page 
100). Place brisket, fat side up, on 
grill grate. Maintaining a tempera- 
ture of 225°-250° (if using a kettle 
grill or bullet smoker, replenish fire 
with unlit coals, as needed, to main- 
tain temperature; sec page 104), 
cook until a thermometer inserted 
in meat reads 160°, about 6 hours, 

3 Remove brisket from grill, place 
on two large stacked sheets of foil; 
fold up edges. Pour in juice; wrap foil 
packet to enclose brisket and return 
to grill grate. Cook until a thermom- 
eter inserted in the thickest portion 
reads 190°, about 2 hours. 

Barbecued Pork Loin 

SERVES 8-10 

Brining this pork loin, pictured on 
page 94, keeps it moist throughout 
the long smoking process. 

cup honey 

Vi cup plus 1 tbsp, kosher salt 

2 tbsp. Tabasco hot sauce 

1 tbsp, plus 114 tsp. ground 
black pepper 

1 4-6-lb. piece boneless pork 

loin 

1 tbsp, paprika 

2 tsp. cayenne 

134 tsp. garlic powder 
114 tsp. onion powder 
l!4 tsp. sugar 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

6 tbsp, apple juice 

1 In a 6-qt. nonrcactivc pot, whisk 
together honey, 'A cup salt, Tabasco, 

1 tbsp, pepper, and 8 cups hot 
water; let cool. Add pork loin and 
chill, covered, for up to 8 hours or 
overnight. Meanwhile, combine 
remaining salt and pepper with 
paprika, cayenne, sugar, garlic pow- 
der, onion, and chopped garlic in a 
bowl; set aside. Place apple juice in 
a bowl and draw it into a kitchen 
syringe; set aside, 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak, pecan, or mes- 
quite wood chunks or chips (see 
page 100), Remove pork from 
brine and pat dry with paper tow r - 
els; rub spice mixture all over pork 
and inject apple juice into pork in 
several places. Place loin on grill 
grate. Maintaining a temperature 
of 225°-250° (if using a kettle grill 
or bullet smoker, replenish fire with 
unlit coals, as needed, to maintain 
temperature; see page 104), cook 
until a thermometer inserted into 
the thickest portion reads 160°, 2-3 
hours. Let pork rest for 15 minutes 
before slicing. 

aft 


Brett Schreyer's 
Competition Pulled Pork 

SERVES 12 

This pork shoulder, pictured on 
page 94, from Brett Schreycr and 
his Montana-based barbecue team, 
UpNSmokin, is served with a sweet 
chile-spiked sauce. 

FOR THE RUB AND INJECTION: 
Vi. cup light brown sugar 
!4 cup paprika 
2 tbsp. chili powder 
1 tbsp, garlic powder 
1 tbsp, onion powder 
1 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 tbsp, ground black pepper 
1 tsp. ground white pepper 
1 tsp, cayenne 
l!4 cups apple juice 
1 34 cups peach juice or nectar 
1 tbsp, mild hot sauce 

1 bone-in, skinless pork shoul- 
der (8-9 lb,) 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

4 cups apple cider vinegar 
214 cups ketchup 
34 cup dark brown sugar 

2 tbsp. crushed red chile flakes 
2 tbsp, kosher salt 

1 tbsp, ground black pepper 
1 tbsp. chipotle chile powder 

1 Make rub and injection: Mix sugar, 
paprika, chili, garlic, and onion pow- 
ders, salt, both peppers, and cayenne 
in a bowl to make a spice rub. Whisk 
together l A cup of the rub in a bowl 
with I cup juice, 1 cup nectar, and 
hot sauce. Place shoulder on a baking 
sheet, draw injection mixture into a 
kitchen syringe, and inject into shoul- 
der in several places. Massage the 
remaining spice rub onto the pork; 
let sit at room temperature for 1 hour. 
Pour remaining apple juice and peach 
nectar into a spray bottle; set aside. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: In a 
4-qt. saucepan, whisk together vin- 
egar, ketchup, sugar, chile flakes, salt, 
pepper, and chile powder; bring to 
a simmer over medium-high heat. 
Cook, stirring, until thickened, 
about 15 minutes. Set sauce aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using apple wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100). Place shoul- 
der, fat side down, on grill grate. 
Maintaining a temperature of 225°- 
275° (if using a kettle grill or bullet 
smoker, replenish fire with unlit 
coals, as needed, to maintain temper- 
ature; see page 104), cook, spraying 
with the juices, occasionally, until a 
thermometer inserted in the thickest 
portion reads 190°, 6-8 hours. Let 


pork rest for 10 minutes. Shred pork; 
serve with sauce on the side. 

Burnt Ends 

SERVES 10-12 

This recipe for sauce-simmered 
pieces of brisket, pictured on page 
62, is adapted from Arthur Bryant s, 
a Kansas City barbecue institution. 

FOR THE RUB: 

1 cup light brown sugar 
34 cup paprika 

3 tbsp. kosher salt 
3 tbsp. ground black pepper 

2 tbsp, chili powder 
2 tbsp. garlic powder 
2 tbsp. onion powder 
1 tsp. cayenne 

1 4-1 b. flat-cu t bee f b risket 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

214 cups ketchup 
2 A cup apple cider vinegar 
6 tbsp. sugar 
1 34 tbsp. kosher salt 

2 tsp, celery seeds 

2 tsp, ground cumin 
2 tsp. cayenne 
2 tsp, garlic powder 
34 tsp, fresh lemon juice 

1 Make the rub: Mix the sugar, 
paprika, salt, pepper, chili, garlic, 
and onion powders, and cayenne in 
a bowl. Rub the brisket all over with 
the spice mixture. Let sit at room 
temperature for 1 hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: In 
a bowl, whisk together ketchup, 
vinegar, sugar, salt, celery, cumin, 
cayenne, garlic powder, lemon juice, 
and 2 cups water; set aside, 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using apple wood chunks or 
chips (see page 100). Place brisket, fat 
side up, on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 225°— 250* (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, to 
maintain temperature; see page 10 4), 
cook, until a thermometer inserted 
in the thickest portion reads 190°, 
4-6 hours. Let rest for 10 minutes, 

4 Cut brisket into VC cubes; divide 
between two 9” x 13” aluminum 
pans, and pour half the sauce over 
each. Place pans on grill; cook, 
uncovered, until glazed and thick, 
about l!4 hours. 

Smokestack's Chicken 
Wings 

SERVES 6-8 

These crisp-charred chicken wings, 
pictured on page 67, are bathed in a 


spiced butter sauce. 

1 tbsp* kosher salt 
214 tsp, sweet paprika 
1 14 tsp. garlic powder 
1 14 tsp, onion powder 
1 Vi tsp. dried thyme 
1 34 tsp, dried oregano 
3 A tsp, ground black pepper 
¥* tsp. ground white pepper 
34 tsp, dried sage 
34 tsp. cayenne 
214 lb, chicken wings 
16 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 
34 cup mild hot sauce 
34 cup Old Bay seasoning 
Juice of 1 lemon 

1 In a bowl, whisk together salt, 
paprika, garlic and onion powders, 
thyme, oregano, both peppers, sage, 
and cayenne. Toss wings with spices 
in bowl; chill 4 hours. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: Whisk 
together butter, hot sauce, Old Bay, 
and lemon juice in a large bowl, and 
then pour half into another large 
bowl; set both aside, 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks or 
chips (see page 100), Place chicken 
wings on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 225°-250° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, 
to maintain temperature; see page 
104) cook, turning once, for 20 min- 
utes. Toss chicken wings in half the 
sauce; return to grill and cook until 
well browned and tender, about 
25 minutes. Toss chicken wings in 
remaining bowl of sauce and serve. 

Kansas City-Style Spare- 
ribs With Barbecue Sauce 

SERVES 4-6 

At Smokestack in Kansas City, spare- 
ribs, a particularly flavorful cut* 
pictured on page 66, are served with 
a sweet and spicy sauce. 

FOR THE RUB: 

1 cup light brown sugar 
34 cup paprika 

3 tbsp. ground black pepper 
3 tbsp. kosher salt 

2 tbsp. chili powder 
2 tbsp. garlic powder 
2 tbsp. onion powder 

1 tsp, cayenne 

2 racks St. Louis-cut pork 
spareribs (about 3 Jb. each; 
see page 99) 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

2 cups ketchup 

(continued on page 106) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: BRENDA WEAVER 


BARBECUE 101 

Though the terms are often used interchangeably, what separates barbecuing from grilling is low, slow heat and smoke. While grilling 
requires contact between food and flame, barbecue relies on indirect cooking— putting distance between the coals and the meat, and 
allowing radiant heat to cook the meat inside a closed chamber. There are other factors to consider while making barbecue: what cut 
of meat to use; how to prepare it for cooking; how to tend to it during its hours in the smoke; which wood to use; what kind of vessel to 
cook it in. These are the elements of barbecue greatness, and the following pages are your guide to success. —The Editors 


Classic Cuts 



1. Pork Spareribs Taken 
from the belly of the hog, 
these are called “spare” 
because they’re cut close 
to the rib to leave the belly 
intact to make bacon. 
These meaty ribs are fat- 
tier at one end of the rack 
and leaner at the other, 
intensely flavorful, and 
they take longer to cook 
than baby back ribs. 



4. Country-Style Ribs 

These one -inch- thick slabs 
of marbled meat, cut from 
the shoulder end of the pork 
loin, technically aren’t ribs 
at all: Most are boneless 
and more closely resem- 
ble pork chops. These ribs 
take less time to cook than 
bone-in cuts. 



2. St. Louis Ribs These 
are pork spareribs that 
have been trimmed of the 
rib tips, skirt meat, and 
point so that the shape is 
neat and uniformly rect- 
angular. St. Louis ribs are 
long and slender, with a 
nice amount of meat on 
them. 



3. Baby Back Ribs Pop- 
ular with home cooks for 
their short cooking time, 
these small, curved ribs 
are cut from the prized top 
loin of the hog. They have 
less meat than spareribs 
and are leaner and more 
tender. 



5. Pork Butt Also known 
as Boston butt, this cut 
consists of the upper half 
of the shoulder, with the 
blade bone, and some- 
times part of the leg bone, 
attached. It’s a hefty cut- 
weighing five to seven 
pounds— and full of con- 
nective tissue and interior 
fat, which melt to tender- 
ness when slow-cooked 
with indirect heat. 



6. Pork Shoulder A 

whole pork shoulder, made 


up of the pork butt plus the 
shank end, is also known 
as the picnic shoulder. It 
can weigh anywhere from 
12 to 16 pounds and is 
smoked and served sliced, 
pulled, or chopped. 



7. Beef Spareribs These 
substantial ribs come from 
the back of a steer and are 
what’s left over when a 
butcher bones a rib roast. 
This cut is flavorful, mar- 
bled throughout, and full of 
connective tissue, making 
it great for prolonged low- 
heat cooking. 



8. Beef Short Ribs These 
squat, rich ribs, dense with 
connective tissue that 
melts into gelatin when 
cooked for a long period at 
low heat, are carved from 
the short plate— the front 
belly— of the steer. There 
are two types: flanken, 
which are cut across 
the bone, and English 
(pictured above), which are 
cut in between, or along, 
each bone. 



9. Beef Brisket A dense, 
tough cut of meat from the 
chest or lower breast of a 
steer, made up of layered 
muscle and fat. A bris- 
ket consists of two parts: 
The “flat” cut is leaner; the 
“point” contains more fat. 
Dense with collagen and 
connective tissue, this cut 
must be cooked for hours 
before it becomes tender. 
Smoked brisket is a hall- 
mark of Texas barbecue. 



10. Beef Tri-Tip This 
triangular cut of beef is 
taken from the bottom 
of the sirloin, near the 
lower abdomen and back 
leg of the steer. The lean 
and flavorful cut is often 
called Santa Maria steak, 
after the city in Califor- 
nia where it’s a specialty, 
smoked over red oak coals 
and sliced thin. 



11. Lamb Ribs Cut from 
the animal’s breast, lamb 
ribs come in a couple of 
forms. Denver ribs are a rel- 
atively tender rack of seven 
or eight; riblets are tougher 
individual ribs. These ben- 
efit from slow cooking to 
render out the fat. 



12. Chicken Thighs The 

chicken thigh is the most 
exercised part of the bird, 
and when it comes to meat, 
activity translates to flavor. 
This dark cut, the chicken’s 
richest part, also has a good 
skin-to-surface ratio, mak- 
ing for very crispy skin. 



13. Chicken Drum- 
sticks The drumstick 
is the lower joint of the 
chicken leg, and, together 
with the chicken thigh, it 
supports the weight of the 
bird. Activity accounts for 
its flavor. 



14. Spatchcocked 
Chicken Spatchcocking 
is a technique of removing 
the backbone and sternum 
from a chicken so that it can 
lie flat while cooking. This 
is a great method for getting 
even heat all over the bird 
during indirect cooking so 
that the flesh wil 1 be moist 
throughout and the skin 
will crisp without charring. 


F £t t F quals FlclV or Barbecue was pretty much invented to transform tough, undesirable cuts of meat into tender morsels. What beef 
brisket, pork shoulder, and other pit classics have in common is that they come from the more exercised parts of the animal, and therefore have more 
flavor. This is due to a high concentration of red fibers, which harbor fat droplets and other tasty components, as well as enzymes and other substances 
that help convert those elements into flavor. Because they’re also dense with collagen and connective tissue, these secondary cuts require extended low- 
temperature cooking to coax out their succulence. (Many of these cuts are inexpensive, though some, such as short ribs, have become fashionable, and 
pricier, over the years.) When the cuts are cooked for a long time at relatively low heat, the gristle and intermuscular fat dissolve and become soft and unc- 
tuous. Chris Schlesinger, owner of the barbecue restaurant East Coast Grill in Cambridge, Massachusetts, thinks the abundance of interior fat and tough 
tissue make pork butt and beef brisket the two quintessential barbecue meats. “Cook them for five, ten hours,” he says. “They’re hard to mess up.” 
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Essential Equipment 



The Stainless Steel 
Rib Rack ($35) opti- 
mizes space inside the 
grill. Four slabs of ribs 
can rest side by side at 
a 90 -degree angle to 
the grate, which facili- 
tates even cooking by 
allowing heat to cir- 
culate all around the 
meat. 



The Rapidfire 
Chimney Starter 

($18) is the perfect 
tool for lighting char- 
coal quickly and 
efficiently. To use, 
place balled news- 
paper in the bottom 
compartment; fill with 
coals. Set fire to paper, 
and let the coals burn 
until ashy. 



lt ? s important to keep 
the grates of your grill, 
smoker, or pit clean; 
buildup can cause 
uneven heat and cre- 
ate acrid smoke and 
u nple asant fl avor s . 
The restaurant- grade 
Texas Jr. Grill 
Brush ($40), with a 
long handle and stain- 
less steel bristles, is 
particularly durable. 



When applying a rub, 
it’s important to dis- 
tribute the seasoning 
uniformly across the 
surface of the meat. 
The Cambro Cam- 
wear Spice Shaker 
($6) —which comes 
with several lids, 
with holes ranging 
fro ni tiny to large — 
coats evenly and is 
dishw asher- safe . 



Bear Paws Meat 
Handlers ($13) have 
sharp “claws” that are 
invaluable for shred- 
ding and pulling pork, 
stabbing and lifting 
large cuts of meat, 
and stabilizing aroast 
while carving— all 
without burning your 
hands. 


Usingtongsto handle 
big hunks of meat can 
leave an imprint or 
tear the flesh, whereas 
the Pig Tail Food 
Flipper ($25), with 
its sharp, curved tip, 
acts as a hook to shift 
large cuts of meat 
gracefully leaving 
minimal marks. 


For basting meats 
with sticky sauces, 
a d is h was he r-s afe 
silicone brush like 

the Grill Friends 
Super Silicone 
Angled BRQ Bast- 
ing Brush ($10) is 
easier to clean than a 
nonsynthetic brush. 



A food-safe plastic 
s pray b ottle (ab out 

$4) that creates a 
strong and even mist 
is best for spraying 
meats to keep them 
moist while cooking. 
If you like to season 
your spraying liquid 
with herbs or spices, 
buy abottle with a 
wider nozzle that 
won’t easily clog. 



The Cajun Injector 
Deluxe Marinade 
Injector ($10) is a 
high - qu al ity t o ol t h at 
won’t break when the 
needle is injected into 
a dense cut of meat. 
The plunger works 
Smoothly and doesn’t 
come apart like 
cheaper models do. It 
also disassembles eas- 
ily for cleaning. 



Kinco Foam Lined 
Orange PVC Gloves 

($5) are made from 
adurable synthetic 
material that’s hard to 
puncture and ensures 
a good grip, even when 
handling oily items. 
They give hands a 
small amount of heat 
protection and are 
ide al for handling si ip - 
pery, sauced meats. 


Injected like a nee- 
dle into the meat, 
the Splash-Proof 
Super- Fast Tlier- 
mapen ($90) takes 
an extremely accurate 
and quick temper- 
ature, The speedy 
reading means less 
heat escapes from the 
grill or smoker while 
the lid is lifted. 



Tongs are extensions 
of the hands and are 
essential for picking 
up an d tur n in g food s 
and other objects that 
are too hot to touch. 
EdluiuFs 16 ” tongs 
($13) are particu- 
larly good for shifting 
smaller items like 
chicken or ribs and 
for moving coals and 
manipulating grates. 


FUEL AND FLAVOR 


Successful barbecue relies largely on controlling two variables; heat and 
smoke. Choosing a fuel that can burn for hours at a low, steady temperature, 
as well as the right wood to impart that signature smoky flavor, is essential. 

Maintaining alow, even temperature is key for transforming tough cuts 
into tender barbecue, and for that, charcoal is the ideal fuel. It burns steadily 
and cleanly which is imperative for barbecue’s long smoke times. Charcoal 
comes in two forms: Lump charcoal - wood that’s been burned in the absence 
of oxygen, which reduces it to almost pure carbon— has the advantage of being 
free of chemical additives and binders. But because it’s made from wood only, 
it has wood’s irregular it ies— it comes in different sizes and densities, which 
can make keeping a steady temperature challenging in vessels where air- 
flow cannot be controlled, such as a kettle grill, as some pieces will burn 
faster than others . But for cookers like the Primo Oval, where it’s possible to 
regulate air intake, lump charcoal will provide a steady burn. Charcoal bri- 
quettes, made from charcoal combined with binding elements and ignition 
aids and formed into bricks, are the most widely available barbecue fuel; their 
uniform shape, size, and density make them great for cookingin kettle grills. 
You can also get natural briquettes, which contain only charcoal and a nat- 
ural binder These combine the best qualities of lump charcoal and briquettes: 
clean-burning, even heat. (Avoid briquettes that have been impregnated with 
lighter fluid, as they’ll impart a chemical flavor to meat.) 

While charcoal provides the low heat required for slow-cooking meat, wood, 
added in chunks or chips to a bed of coals, accounts for the smoky flavor. The 


be St ones for barbecuing are hardwoods; close -grained, low-res in woods that 
burn slowly and give off aromatic smoke. Different varieties bringdistinctfla- 
vors to meat. The two most widely used woods in the United States, hickory 
and oak, emit medium to strong smoke and are agoodmatchforawide range 
of meats. The smoke ofmilder woods, like alder (used to smoke salmon) and 
maple (ideal for pork), provide a soft, sweet flavor. Fruit woods like cherry and 
apple are more assertive, with a fruity fragrance that enhances poultry and 
pork. Post oak is found almost exclusively in Texas, where its subtle smoke 
is a hallmark of Hill Country barbecue, Mesquite, common throughout the 
Southwest, is ahighly resinous wood, and its smoke has asweet perfume. 

All of these woods come in forms suited to different kinds of cookers. Wood 
shavings (sold under the brand name Camerons Smoking Chips) are the best 
choice for the Camerons Stovetop Smoker, as they burn quickly. Wood chips, 
roughly two inches in size, work well in gas grills, where you want a wood 
that smolders longer than shavings but doesn’t take long to ignite. Larger and 
denser wood chunks (about fist size) are the best choice for the widest range 
of applications; they’re slower burning, won’t require replenishing over the 
course of long cooking, and allow you to control the level of smoke by remov- 
ing or adding chunks. Use wood that’s been dried for at least three months 
after cutting; if the wood is fresh- cut, the smoke will be sooty and impart a 
bitter taste to the meat. To ensure a slow burn, soak wood overnight in water 
before using so that it smolders when it hits the coals (if you add it dry, the 
wood will catch fire and burn out of control). 
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than ever for you to experience the vacation of a lifetime. 
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from New York (JFK) or daily direct flight from Washington, 
D.C. (Dulles) and let South Africa provide you with a 
spectacular experience that will help your spirits soar! 
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‘Prices are per person based on double occupancy accommodations and include fuel surcharges. Government taxes, departure and inspection fees, passenger facility 
charges and the September 11th Security Fee of between $170 - $250 depending on the package, are additional and payable prior to departure. Package price is valid 
for travel September 13 - December 9, 2011. The same itinerary is available at higher prices during other travel periods. Prices are valid for new bookings only, subject to 
availability, may change without notice and are not retroactive. Blackouts, cancellation charges and other restrictions may apply. 




Eight Techniques of the Trade 



1. MOPPING 

Mopping is a technique that involves slathering sauce 
onto the cooking meat with a large basting brush, which 
adds flavor, makes skin crisp, and, when layered over 
the rub, creates a nice bark-™ the flavorsome crust that 
develops during the cooking process. According to Amy 
Mills Tunnicliffe, co-author of Peace, Love & Barbecue 
(Rodale, 2005), ''Mopping adds surface flavor, it's not 
penetrating. But when you pull pork butt, you're mixing 
the bark with the internal meat, which is fabulous" 



2. CRISPING CHICKEN SKIN 


3. Spraying With 
Apple Juice Tunni- 

cliffe sometimes 
sprays meat with 
apple juice every hour 
or so while it cooks, to 
keep the surface moist 
and to add additional 
flavor “Meat sweats 
when it cooks; it opens 
up and absorbs what- 
ever ’s on top of it/’ she 
says. That's a good 
time to spray/’ 

4. The Texas 
Crutch This is the 
term for wrapping 
meat in foil for its 
Anal hours of cooking, 
which keeps the meat 
moist and prevents it 
from absorbing excess 
smoke (some peo^ 

pie add apple juice 
and honey inside the 
wrapper for extra 
moisture and flavor). 
“Wrap the meat when 
it has a nice color, and 
throw it back onto the 
pit,” says Stone. “You 
can even finish cook- 
ing it in your oven/' 

5. Adam Perry 
Lang’s Microplane 

Adam Perry Lang, 
the owner ofDaisy 
May's BBQ USA in 
New York City, uses 
a Microplane grater 
to add a hint of fresh 
flavor as a finishing 
touch on his meats. “I 
grate items like garlic, 
onion, and green apple 


We learned this method of removing fat from chicken 
skin in order to produce a remarkably crisp result 
from competition barbecue champion George “Tuffy " 
Stone, "Peel the skin carefully from the thigh or breast, 
and use a knife to scrape most of the fat off the under- 
side until the skin becomes somewhat translucent," 
instructs Stone, "Then drape the skin back over the 
thigh or breast, and tuck it under the meat. When it 
cooks, the skin will become crisp/' 


into a sauce or dress- 
ing that goes on the 
meat when it's ready to 
serve/ 5 says Lang. “Say 
I have a pork shoulder. 
I create a mountain of 
these flavors on top, 
and as I pull the meat, 
this stuff gets incorpo- 
rated into it" 



6. BEER-CAN CHICKEN 


This technique for making succulent chicken entails 
stuffing the cavity of an upright bird with an open, half- 
full can of beer. The liquid evaporates during cooking, 
basting the flesh from the inside out. According to 
Elizabeth Karmel, executive chef at Hill Country Bar- 
becue in New York City, “It infuses the meat with beer, 
which gives it a great depth of flavor, and roasting the 
chicken vertically allows the fat to render out in a con- 
sistent way, which gives a uniformly crispy skin," 



7. THE RUB 


A rub is essentially a dry marinade: a blend of spices, 
salt, and sugar that's dusted onto meat, impart* 
ing surface flavor and an appealing crust, if cooked 
properly. Rubs work well with lean cuts that benefit 
from added flavor. "Once the meat starts to cook, the 
moisture blends with the rub and starts to marinate 
your meat immediately" says Tunnicliffe. "That rub, 
plus your wood, really determines the flavor of what 
you're cooking/' 


8. BRINING/INJECTING/MARINATING There are a few strategies for keeping meats, especially lean ones like 

chicken and pork tenderloin, moist when barbecuing. Marinating involves soaking meat in something acidic (fruit juice, citrus, buttermilk). The acid 
breaks down the muscle tissue of the meat and thus allows some moisture (and flavor) to penetrate. Brining— immersing meat in a salty solution— goes 
one step further: The salt actually alters the structure of the proteins in the meat so that they trap moisture inside. Or you can deliver moisture directly 
to the interior of the meat by injec ting— plunging in a syringe filled with brine or other flavorful liquid. “You inject cuts— like a whole hog or a pork shoul- 
der— that are too large to submerge," says Steven Raichlen, author oi The Barbecue Bible (Workman Publishing, 1998), 





There’s more than one way to 

GET DOWN A MOUNTAIN 









This summer experience over 60 miles of pristine biking trails as well as scenic lift rides and 
all the hiking you can handle. Enjoy the mountain’s warmer side, its breathtaking scenery 
and endless possibilities. 


And more than one place to stay in the mountains 

Deer Valley Resort Lodging and Reservations provides the largest selection of 
accommodations in the Deer Valley area as well as other select properties in 
Park City. We offer a wide variety of lodging packages including mountain 
activities, concerts, romantic getaways and more. 



800-424-3337 I deervulley.com 










How to Barbecue in a... 

KETTLE GRILL 


1* Heat 50 coals in 
chimney starter until 
ashy; pour over half 
the bottom grate. Place 
a foil pan filled with 
water over other half. 


2* Place top grill grate 
into grill and open 
grate door over coals. 
Insert three or four 
s o ake d wo o d chunks 
onto coals; close grate. 


3 * Cover grill with lid 
andheat for ten min- 
utes, Scrape grate 
with grill brush, then 
place meat over water- 
filled foil pan. 


4. Cover grill and 
open vents; position 
top vents over meat. 
Replenish with coals 
as needed to maintain 
temp e r ate re of 2 5 0 °. 


BULLET SMOKER 


1. Crumple newspaper 
in bottom of smoker, 
inside perforated ring; 
pile 100 coals on top, 
Seth re to paper; heat 
until coals are ashy. 


4, Place four soaked 
wood chunks onto 
coals. Add more 
coals through door as 
needed to maintain a 
temperature of 250°. 


CAMERONS STOVETOP SMOKER 


1* Place about 1 tbsp. 
wood shavings (aka 
Camerons Smoking 
Chips) in a small pile 
in center of bottom of 
smoker. 


4* Slide on lid; trans- 
fer smokertoa 
stovetop burner over 
medium heat. When 
smoke appears, start 
cooking time. 


1. “Gas is quicker 
than charcoal/’ says 
pro Jamie Purviance. 
Remove left-hand 
grate; put pan of damp 
chips on burners. 


2-Replace grill rack 
over the pan. Scrub 
grates clean with a 
br ush (wipe grate with 
an oil- soaked cloth, If 
desired). 


3. Turn all three burn- 
ers to the highest heat. 
Let grill preheat for 
ten minutes, or until 
the grill grate is sear- 
ing hot. 


4- Turn middle 
burner off, and place 
meat over burner with 
no heat. Close grill, 
and open vents to cir- 
culate smoke evenly. 


To be suitable for making barbecue, a grill or smoker 
must be able to maintain an even temperature over 
an extended period and allow the cook to control the 
heat and smoke levels. Here are a few of our favorites: 
1, The Hasty-Bake Suburban Model 414 ($800) 
is a combination charcoal grill- smoker that offers 
maximum control. An adjustable firebox place s the 
heat up to 15 inches from the meat; a ventless hood 
sustains a constant temperature; and a side -loading 
firebox means easy access to the fuel, 2, The Primo 
Oval ($700), a Japanese- style ceramic grill, offers 
superb insulation and heat retention, which trans- 
lates to even cooking with minimum fuel. A heat 
deflector can be placed over the coals to transition 
from direct to indirect heat, 3* Another great option 
is the Weber Smokey Mountain Cooker ($349), 
with a built-in thermometer for optimum temper- 
ature control and a water pan that helps maintain 
a moist environment. The large charcoal area can 
accommodate enough fuel to keep the Cooker lit for 
five hours at time. 4. The design of Weber’s One 
Touch Silver Kettle Grill ($99), a backyard icon, 
allows heat to circulate evenly around the meat. 
Vents located on the top and the underside enable 
management of both temperature and smoke cir- 
culation. 5. For those with no outdoor space, the 
Camerons Stovetop Smoker ($55) is a compact, 
affordable item that can be used on a Stove top, over 
a campfire, or even on a hot plate. It's a simple stain- 
less steel box fitted with a grill rack and a slide -on 
lid that seals in the smoke, 6. The Bradley 4-Rack 
Digital Smoker ($499) is a user-friendly electric 
smoker In which smoke and heat are regulated by 
turning dials. When it comes to barbecue, it doesn’t 
get easier than that. 


2- Place smoker bowl 
over coals, and pour 
in water to halfway up 
sides. Place the bot- 
tom grate over the 
bowl; open all vents. 


3- Insert top grate; 
place meat on top. 
Cover wit hi id; Let 
heat. Check thermom- 
eter: It should read 
around 250°. 


2, Place drip tray and 
rack on top of wood 
shavings in bottom of 
smoker, pressing gen- 
tly to comp act wood 
shavings. 


3, Arrange food on 
rack, leaving enough 
room around and 
above food so that 
smoke circulates 
evenly. 


GAS GRILL 


Grills and 
Smokers 



Receive up to $ 250 in 


INSTANT SAVINGS 
with your Marvel 
outdoor undercounter 
refrigeration purchase* 


^Purchase any Marvel outdoor undercounter refrigeration unit and 
receive an INSTANT SAVINGS of $50. Purchase any 2 Marvel outdoor 
undercounter refrigeration units and receive an INSTANT SAVINGS of 
$150. Purchase any 3 Marvel outdoor undercounter refrigeration units and 
receive an INSTANT SAVINGS of $250. Offer is valid between June 1 st , 2011 
and September 30 th , 2011 at participating Marvel dealers. This offer cannot 
be combined with any other offer. 



T: 1-877-650-5775 F: 1 -800-327-5609 


www.marvelrefrigeration.com 



(continued from page 98) 

A cup apple cider vinegar 
54 cup sugar 

1 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 Vi tsp, cayenne 
VA tsp. celery seeds 
VA tsp. garlk powder 
VA tsp. ground cumin 

Va tsp. fresh lemon juice 

IMake the mb: Mix sugar, paprika, 
pepper, salt, chili, garlic, and onion 
powders, and cayenne in a bowl. Rub 
onto ribs. Let sit at room temperature 
for 1 hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: In 
a bowl, whisk together ketchup, 
vinegar, sugar, salt, celery, cumin, 
cayenne, garlic powder, and lemon 
juice; set aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks or 
chips (see page 100). Place ribs, meat 
side up, on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 225°— 250° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, to 
maintain temperature; see page 104), 
cook, turning once and basting with 
sauce the last 45 minutes of cooking, 
until the tip of a small knife slips eas- 
ily in and out of the meat, 2-4 hours. 
Serve w ith remaining sauce. 

Chicago-Style Rib Tips 

SERVES 6 

Rib tips, pictured on page 82, the 
flavorful ends removed from spare- 
ribs, are famous at Uncle John BBQ 
on Chicago's South Side. 

FOR THE RUB: 

% cup light brown sugar 

2 tbsp. kosher salt 

1 tbsp. chili powder 

2 tsp. ground black pepper 
1 tsp. cayenne 

1 tsp. dried sage 
1 tsp. onion powder 

1 tsp. Old Bay seasoning 
4 lb. pork rib tips 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

Vj cup ketchup 
'A cu p pi n eapple j ui ce 
% cup light brown sugar 

2 tbsp. apple cider vinegar 

1 tbsp. chili powder 

2 tbsp. sugar 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
1 tsp. dry mustard powder 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp. ground black pepper 
A tsp. celery seeds 
% tsp. garlic powder 

1 Make the rub: Mix sugar, salt, 


chili powder, pepper, cayenne, sage, 
onion powder, and Old Bay in a 
bowl. Rub ribs all over with spice 
mixture. Let sit 1 hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: In 
a 2-qt. saucepan, whisk together 
ketchup, juice, sugars, vinegar, 
Worcestershire, chili powder, mustard, 
salt, pepper, celery, and garlic pow- 
der; bring to a simmer over medium 
heat. Cook, stirring, until thickened, 
25-30 minutes; set sauce aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using hickory wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100), Place tips 
on grill grate. Maintaining a tem- 
perature of 225 D -250 D (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, 
to maintain temperature; see page 
104), cook, turning once and bast- 
ing with sauce the last 30 minutes 
of cooking, until the tip of a small 
knife slips easily in and out of the 
meat, 3—4 hours. 

Lexington Pulled Pork 

SERVES 12 

In Lexington, North Carolina, 
pork shoulder, pictured on page 58, 
is chopped and served with a tart 
tomato-based sauce. 

FOR THE rub: 

4 tsp. sweet paprika 
I tbsp. dark brown sugar 
i tbsp. kosher salt 
1 tsp, dry mustard powder 
1 tsp. garlic powder 
1 tsp. ground black pepper 
1 tsp, ground white pepper 
1 tsp. cayenne 

1 bone-in, skinless pork shoul- 
der (about 6 lb.) 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

3 cups ketchup 

2 cups apple cider vinegar 
2 cups water 

2 tbsp, sugar 

4 tsp. kosher salt 

2Vi tsp. ground black pepper 
VA tsp, cayenne 

1 Make die rub: Mix paprika, sugar, 
salt, mustard, garlic powder, both 
peppers, and cayenne in a bowl. Rub 
pork all over with spice mixture. Let 
sit at room temperature for 1 hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: In 
a 4-qr. saucepan, whisk together 
ketchup, vinegar, sugar, salt, pepper, 
cayenne, and 2 cups water; bring 
to a simmer over medium-high 
heat. Cook, stirring, until slightly 
thickened, about 15 minutes; cool. 


3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using hickory wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100). Place shoul- 
der on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 225°-275° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, 
to maintain temperature; see page 
104), cook until a thermometer 
inserted in the thickest portion 
reads 190°, 4—6 hours. Remove 
shoulder from grill; let rest for 20 
minutes. Shred pork, discard bones, 
and toss in a large serving dish with 
VA cups of the sauce. Serve with 
remaining sauce. 

Memphis- Style Dry Ribs 

SERVES 4-6 

Charles Vergos, the late proprietor 
of the beloved Memphis restaurant 
Rendezvous, invented this style of 
ribs, pictured on page 80, served 
“dry," with no sauce. 

6 tbsp. kosher salt 
2 tbsp. dark brown sugar 
2 tbsp. paprika 
1 tbsp. dried oregano 

1 tbsp, ground black pepper 

2 tsp. garlic powder 
1 tsp. onion powder 
1 tsp. dried thyme 

1 tsp, dried marjoram 
1 tsp. dried parsley 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp. dry mustard powder 

1 tsp. celery seeds 
l A tsp. cayenne 

A tsp. ground fennel seeds 
Vi tsp. ground white pepper 

2 racks St. Louis-cut polk 
sparer ibs (about 3 lb, each) 

3 A cup apple juice 

1 Mix together 2 tbsp. salt, sugar, 
paprika, black pepper, oregano, gar- 
lic, onion, thyme, marjoram, parsley, 
cumin, mustard, celery, cayenne, 
fennel, and white pepper in a bowl. 
Rub pork all over with all but 2 tbsp. 
of the spice mixture. Let sit at room 
temperature for 1 hour or chill over- 
night. Whisk together remaining salt 
and spice mixture with apple juice 
and 3 A cup water in a bowl; set bast- 
ing sauce aside. 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using apple wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100). Place ribs, 
top side down, on grate. Maintain- 
ing a temperature of 225°-275 Q (if 
using a kettle grill or bullet smoker, 
replenish fire with unlit coals, as 
needed, to maintain temperature; 
see page 104), cook, turning once 
and basting with sauce every 20 


minutes, until the tip of a small 
knife slips easily in and out of the 
meat, 2—4 hours. 

Smoked Prime Rib With 
Peach-Chipotle Sauce 

SERVES 10 

Elizabeth Karmel, executive chef 
and partner of Hill Country Barbe- 
cue Market in New York City, gave 
us this recipe for succulent, smoked 
prime rib, pictured on page 74. 

1 cup light brown sugar 

% cup chunky peach preserves 
A cup ketchup 
% chili sauce, such as Heinz 
l A cup apple cider vinegar 
Va c li p Worce sters hi re sau ce 
54 cup plus 1 tsp. kosher salt 

2 tbsp. molasses 

2 tbsp. rice vinegar 
A tsp. chipotle chile powder 

1 28-oz. can whole, peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 

54 cup ground black pepper 

2 tsp. cayenne 

1 7-rib prime rib roast (about 
16-18 lb.), untrimmed 

1 Whisk together sugar, Vi cup 
peach preserves, ketchup, chili 
sauce, vinegar, Worcestershire, 1 
tsp, salt, molasses, chile powder, 
and tomatoes in a 4-qt. saucepan 
and bring to a simmer over medium 
heat; cook, stirring, until thick- 
ened, about 30 minutes. Transfer 
to a blender and puree; pour into 
a bowl and stir in remaining pre- 
serves; chill, 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100). Combine 
remaining salt with pepper and cay- 
enne in a bowl, and rub over prime 
rib. Place prime rib, fat side up, on 
grill grate. Maintaining a tem- 
perature of 225 a -275° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, 
to maintain temperature; see page 
104), cook until a thermometer 
inserted in the center reads I30 ft , 
45/2-5 hours for medium-rare. 
Remove prime rib from grill and 
let rest, loosely covered with foil, 
for 20 minutes before slicing. Serve 
with sauce on the side. 

Facing page, barbecue sauces. Top 
row, from left: cofFee barbecue sauce; 
Texas mopping sauce; eastern North 
Carolina sauce. Middle row: Georgia 
barbecue sauce; bourbon barbecue 
sauce; Memphis -style wet sauce. Bot- 
tom: Kentucky dip; Carolina gold 
sauce; Dr. Pepper barbecue sauce 
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Sopade Garbanzo 

( Chickpea Soup) 
SERVES 8-10 


This soup, pictured on page 68, 
can be cooked beneath the barba- 
coa recipe (see page 96} in a bullet 
smoker, much like Tia Ad el it a, the 
Los Angeles— area cook who gave us 
this recipe, prepares hers. 


2 tbsp. canola oil 
1 tsp. dried Mexican oregano 
6 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1 large yellow onion, chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
4 large tomatoes, cored, 
seeded, and chopped 
1 lb. dried chickpeas, soaked 
overnight and drained 
8 cups chicken stock 
4 dried anclto chiles 


Heat oil in an 8-qt. Dutch oven over 
medium heat. Add oregano, garlic, 
onions, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Cook, stirring, until soft, about 
4 minutes. Add tomatoes, and cook, 
stirring, for 2 minutes. Add chick- 
peas, stock, and chiles, and bring 
to a boil; reduce beat to maintain 
a simmer, and cook, stirring, until 
chickpeas are tender, about 1 l * * * A bouts. 
(Alternatively, place pot on bottom 
grate of a bullet smoker, underneath 
the lamb, and cook until chick- 
peas are tender, 4-6 hours.) Season 
with salt and pepper, and serve soup 
alongside barbacoa. 

St, Louis Country-Style 
Ribs 

SERVES 6 

Our riff on St. Louis-style sauce- 
simmered pork steaks calls for 
braising tender country-style ribs, 
pictured on page 76, in the oven. 

4 slices bacon, finely chopped 

1 tbsp. ground audio chile 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

% medium onion, chopped 

2 cups canned whole, peeled 
tomatoes, pureed in blender 

1 4 cop dark brown sugar 

34 enp apple cider vinegar 

Vi cup whole-grain mustard 

1 tb sp . Worceste rsh ire s auce 

1 tbsp. kosher salt, plus more 
to taste 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

6 country-style pork ribs 
(about 3 X A lb.) 

3 tbsp. canola oil 

1 Heat oven to 350°. Heat bacon in 

a 4-qt. saucepan over medium heat; 

cook, stirring, until fat renders, about 

6 minutes. Add chile powder, garlic, 


and onions, and cook, stirring, until 
soft, about 5 minutes. Add tomatoes, 
sugar, vinegar, mustard, Worcester- 
shire, salt, and pepper, and bring to 
a boil; cook for 5 minutes. Remove 
from beat; set aside. 

2 Season ribs with salt and pep- 
per. Heat oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat, and working in 
batches, add ribs and cook, turning 
once, until browned on both sides, 
about 8 minutes. Transfer ribs to a 
9” x 13” baking dish and pour over 
sauce to cover. Bake ribs until the tip 
of a small knife slips easily in and out 
of the meat, about 1 hour. 

Texas-Style Beef Ribs 

SERVES 6-8 

Our Texas-style mopping sauce (see 
page 94) makes a great partner for 
these spice- rubbed beef ribs. 

2 tbsp. kosher salt 
1 Vi tbsp. dark brown sugar 
1 tbsp. paprika 
1 tsp. dry mustard powder 
1 tsp. onion powder 
1 tsp. garlic powder 
% tsp. dried basil 
!4 tsp. dried thyme 
!4 tsp. ground savory 
y tsp. ground coriander 
14 tsp. ground black pepper 
16 tsp. ground white pepper 
14 tsp. ground cumin 
1 rack beef sparer! bs (about 
31b.) 

iMix salt, sugar, paprika, mustard, 
onion, garlic, basil, thyme, savory, 
coriander, peppers, and cumin in a 
bowl. Rub the ribs all over with the 
spice mixture. Let sit at room temper- 
ature for 1 hour or chill overnight. 

2 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using oak wood chunks and 
chips {seepage 100). Place ribs, meat 
side up, on grill grate. Maintaining a 
temperature of 223°-250° (if using a 
kettle grill or bullet smoker, replen- 
ish fire with unlit coals, as needed, to 
maintain temperature; seepage 104), 
cook, turning once, until the tip of a 
small knife slips easily in and out of 
the meat, 3-4 hours. 

Tuffy Stone 5 s Competition 
Ribs 

SERVES 4-6 

George “Tuffy” Stone of A Sharper 
Palate catering in Richmond, Vir- 
gina, developed this recipe for ribs, 
pictured on page 90, using his 3-2-1 
method: cooking for three hours 
unwrapped, two hours wrapped in 
foil, and another one unwrapped. 


For the rub: 

34 cup light brown sugar 
14 cup sweet paprika 
L tbsp. chili powder 
1 tbsp. onion powder 
1 tbsp. garlic powder 
1 tbsp. cayenne 
1 tbsp. kosher salt 

1 tbsp. ground black pepper 
!4 cup canola oil 

2 racks St. Louis-cut pork 
spareribs (about 3 lb. each) 

For the sauce: 

3 cups ketchup 

1 cup dark brown sugar 

% cup distilled white vinegar 

2 tbsp. molasses 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
1 tbsp. chili powder 
1 tbsp, sweet paprika 
1 tsp. onion powder 

1 tsp, garlic powder 
Vi tsp. cayenne 

34 tsp. ground black pepper 
J 4 cup honey 

2 tsp. apple cider vinegar 
% cup apple juice 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 
% cup light brown sugar 

XMake die rub: Mix sugar, paprika, 
chili, onion and garlic powders, cay- 
enne, salt, and pepper in a bowl. 
Brush oil on ribs on baking sheet and 
sprinkle with rub; let sit l hour. 

2 Meanwhile, make the sauce: 
Whisk together ketchup, sugar, vin- 
egar, molasses, Worcestershire, chili 
powder, paprika, onion and garlic 
powders, cayenne, pepper, and H 
cup water in a 4-qt. saucepan and 
bring to a simmer over medium heat; 
cook, stirring, until thickened, about 
20 minutes. Remove from heat, mea- 
sure 1 cup into a bowl, and stir in 14 
cup honey and the apple cider vin- 
egar; set aside. (Reserve remaining 
sauce for another use.) Pour apple 
juice into a spray bottle; set aside. 

3 Prepare your grill using the ket- 
tle grill, bullet smoker, or gas grill 
method, using hickory wood chunks 
or chips (see page 100). Place ribs, 
meat side up, on grill grate. Main- 
taining a temperature of 225°-275° 
(if usi ng a kettle grill or bul let smoker, 
replenish fire with unlit coals, as 
needed, to maintain temperature; 
see page 104), cook, spraying with 
juice every 30 minutes, for 3 hours. 
Remove ribs from grill; transfer to 
2 large stacked sheets of foil. Driz- 
zle butter, honey, and sugar evenly 
over both sides of ribs; position ribs 
meat side up and close foil around 
ribs. Return to grill and cook for 2 
hours. Uncover ribs and discard foil. 


Return ribs to grill and cook, basting 
with sauce after 30 minutes, until the 
tip of a small knife slips easily in and 
out of the meat, about 1 hour. Serve 
with remaining sauce. 

SIDES 


Barbecued Baked Beans 

SERVES 6-8 

These classic baked beans, pictured 
on page 97, are a barbecue side-dish 
staple. 

1 0 sli ce s baco n , chopp ed 

1 medium yellow onion, 
chopped 

2 cups barbecue sauce 
VA cups dark brown sugar 

1 cup beef stock 
1 cup leftover chopped beef 
brisket or pulled pork 
% cup molasses 

1 tbsp. dry mustard 

2 tsp. kosher salt 

34 tsp. ground cloves 
4 1 5-oz. cans navy beans, 

drained and rinsed 
1 16-oz. can whole, peeled 

tomatoes, crushed by hand 
Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Heat oven to 325°. Heat bacon in an 
8-qt. Dutch oven over medium-high 
heat, and cook, stirring, until its fat 
renders, about 6 minutes. Add onion, 
and cook, stirring, until soft, about 
5 minutes. Add sauce, sugar, stock, 
meat, molasses, mustard, salt, cloves, 
beans, tomatoes, and pepper; bring 
to a boil. Cover pot and place in 
oven; bake until thick and fragrant, 
about 2 hours. Cool 10 minutes. 

Barbecue Spaghetti 

SERVE S 6-8 

This Mcniphis-stylc side dish, pic- 
tured on page 97 is a perfect way of 
utilizing leftover pulled pork. 

3 cups canned tomato sauce 
34 cup cane syrup 

1 3 A tbsp . app le ci de r vi n egar 
% tsp. ground allspice 
34 tsp. ground cinnamon 
34 tsp. cayenne 

Pinch ground cloves 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
1 cup chopped pulled pork 
1 lb. dried spaghetti 

In a 4-qt. saucepan, bring tomato 
sauce, syrup, vinegar, allspice, cin- 
namon, cayenne, cloves, and salt and 
pepper to a boil over medium-high 
heat. Cook, stirring, until thick- 
ened, about 10 minutes. Add pulled 
pork; cook until heated through. 
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Meanwhile, bring a large pot of salted 
water to a boil and add. spaghetti; 
cook until al dente, about 7 minutes* 
Drain and toss with the sauce. 

Brunswick Stew 

SERVES 8-10 

This North Carolina— style side dish 
stew, pictured on page 97, conies from 
Diannia Hudgins, aunt of saveur 
kitchen director Kellie Evans. 

% cup canola oil 
1 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 
thighs 

1 lb* boneless pork shoulder, 
cut into 2“ chunks 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
8 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 

3 tbsp* tomato paste 

1 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
1 tsp* dried thyme 
1 bay leaf 

1 Jb. Yukon gold potatoes, 
peeled and cut into 1” cubes 
1 lb* fresh or frozen corn 

4 cups chicken stock 

1 28-oz* can whole, peeled 

tomatoes, crushed by hand 

1 1 5-oz. can butter beans, 
drained and rinsed 

Heat oil in an 8 -qt. Dutch oven over 
medium-high heat* Season chicken 
and pork with salt and pepper, and, 
working in batches, cook, turning 
once, until golden brown, about 12 
minutes. Transfer to a bowl and set 
aside. Add garlic and onion and cook, 
stirring, until soft, about 3 min- 
utes. Add tomato paste, chile flakes, 
thyme, and bay leaf; cook for 2 min- 
utes. Add meat back to pot along 
with potatoes, corn, stock, tomatoes, 
and beans; bring to a boil, and then 
reduce heat to medium-low. Cook, 
stirring, until meat is tender and 
potatoes begin to fall apart, about 1 
hour. Remove meat from pot, shred 
with two forks; return to pot. 

Carolina Hush Puppies 

SERVES 8-10 

In North Carolina, oblong-shaped 
hush puppies, pictured on page 60, 
are served with your plate of cue. 

2 cups yellow cornmeaJ 

1 cup flour 

2 tbsp* sugar 

1 tbsp* kosher salt 
4 tsp* baking powder 
1 cup buttermilk 
14 cup melted butter 
% tsp. hot sauce 
1 medi um ye flow onion, 
mi need 

Cano J a oil, for frying 


lln a large bowl, whisk together 
corn meal, flour, sugar, salt, and 
baking powder* In a medium bowl, 
whisk together buttermilk, butter, 
hot sauce, onion, and % cup water. 
Add buttermilk mixture to dry 
ingredients and stir together with a 
spoon; let sit for 10 minutes. 

2 Pour oil to a depth of 2” in a 
6-qt. Dutch oven and heat over 
medium-high heat until a deep-frv 
thermometer reads 375* Transfer 
batter to a piping bag fitted with a 
^"-diameter round tip. Working in 
batches, pipe and cut 3 ' -long logs 
of batter into oil; fry until golden 
brown, 1—2 minutes. Transfer to 
paper towels to drain. Season with 
more salt. 

Cheesy Corn Casserole 

SERVES 12 

This baked corn casserole, pictured 
on page 97, is a popular side dish 
at Smokestack restaurant in Kan- 
sas City. 

4 slices bacon, finely chopped 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

!4 cup flour 

3 cups milk 

4 oz* cream cheese, cubed 

2 oz* Velveeta, cubed 

2 cups grated extra-sharp 
cheddar cheese 

1 tsp* paprika 

3 lb* fresh or frozen corn 
kernels 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

Heat oven to 375°. Heat bacon in a 
6-qt. saucepan over medium heat, 
and cook, stirring, until browned, 
about 8 minutes* Add butter and 
garlic, and cook until fragrant, 
about 1 minute. Add flour, and 
cook, stirring, for 1 minute. Whisk 
in milk, and bring to a boil; cook, 
stirring constantly, until thickened, 
about 2 minutes* Add cream cheese, 
Velveeta, cheddar, and paprika, and 
cook until smooth* Remove from 
heat and stir in corn; season with 
salt and pepper* Transfer mixture 
to a 9" x 13” baking dish and bake 
until top is golden brown and bub- 
bling, about 40 minutes. Let cool 
before serving. 

Cucumber Salad 

SERVES 4-6 

This crunchy salad, pictured on 
page 97, from Elizabeth Karmels 
Taming the Flame (Wiley, 2005), is 
a cool counter to smoked meat. 

1 cup sour cream 


1 tbsp* sherry vinegar 

1 tsp* sugar 

2 large cucumbers 

14 medium red onion, sliced 
Kosher salt, to taste 
Freshly ground white pep- 
per, to taste 

In a large bowl, whisk together sour 
cream, vinegar, and sugar; set aside. 
Using a vegetable peeler, peel alter- 
nate !4”-widc strips of skin from 
cucumbers; discard peeled skins* 
Slice cucumber crosswise into 
% "-thick disks; add to bowl with 
onions and toss to combine* Season 
with salt and pepper. Chill. 

Lexington- Style Red Slaw 

SERVES 6 

lit Lexington, North Carolina, 
coleslaw, pictured on page 60, is 
made with a spicy ketchup -based 
dressing. 

% cup ketchup 

% cup apple cider vinegar 

% cup sugar 

2 tsp* mild hot sauce 

2 tsp* kosher salt 

2 tsp* ground black pepper 

1 medium head cabbage, cored 
and finely chopped 

In a large bowl, whisk together 
ketchup, vinegar, sugar, hot sauce, 
salt, and pepper; add cabbage 
and toss to combine. Let sit, toss- 
ing occasionally, for 20 minutes* 

Chill- 

Potato Salad 

SERVES 4-6 

This cool, creamy potato salad, pic- 
tured on page 97, is spiked with 
pickle relish and red onion. 

2 lb* small Yukon Gold pota- 
toes, peeled and quartered 

2 ribs celery minced 
% medium red onion, minced 
Vi cup mayonnaise 
2 tbsp. dill pickle relish 
2 tbsp, finely chopped parsley 
1 tbsp. yellow mustard 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

2 hard-boiled eggs, chopped 

Put potatoes in a 6-qt. pot and 
cover with salted water by V\ Bring 
to a boil over high heat; cook until 
just tender, about 12 minutes* 
Drain and transfer to a large bowl 
along with celery and onions* In a 
small bowl, whisk together mayon- 
naise, relish, parsley, mustard, salt, 
and pepper; add to potatoes along 
with eggs and toss. Chill* 


Tennessee- Style Mustard 
Coleslaw 

serves 6 

Classic mayonnaise-based coleslaw, 
pictured on page 97, is bolstered 
here by the addition of mustard. 

Vi cup mayonnaise 

14 cup prepared yellow mustard 

14 cup apple cider vinegar 

14 cup sugar 

2 tsp. kosher salt 

2 tsp. ground black pepper 

1 tsp* celery seeds 

1 medium head cabbage, 
shredded 

Whisk together mayonnaise, mus- 
tard, vinegar, sugar, salt, pepper, and 
celery seeds in a bowl. Add cabbage 
and toss* Chill* 

Watermelon Rind Pickles 

MAKES 6 CUPS 

Crunchy, sweet watermelon pickles, 
pictured on page 97, offer a bright 
contrast to smoked meats* 

1 Vi lb* peeled watermelon rind, 
cut into 1 M pieces 
4 cups sugar 

2 cups apple cider vinegar 

3 whole cloves 

1 cinnamon stick 

Bring a large pot of water to a 
boil; add rind. Cook until just 
tender, about 15 minutes. Divide 
rinds among two 24-oz* glass 
jars. Bring sugar, vinegar, cloves, 
and cinnamon to a boil in a 4-qt* 
saucepan over high heat; pour over 
rinds. Seal jars with lids; let cool* 
Chill* 

SAUCES 


Bourbon Barbecue Sauce 

MAKES 4 CUPS 

Bourbon lends a smoky caramel hint 
to this spice -laden sauce, pictured 
on page 107, which is particularly 
good with pork* 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
1 small yellow onion, minced 
14 green bell pepper, chopped 
% cup chili sauce 
14 cup packed brown sugar 
14 cup bourbon 
1 t bsp . Wo rces tershire sa uce 

1 tbsp. distilled white vinegar 

2 tsp* honey 

2 tsp* dry mustard 
2 tsp. chili powder 
1 tsp* kosher salt 
1 tsp. ground black pepper 
Vi tsp. ground coriander 
14 tsp* cayenne 
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REINVEN1 

pBJECJVE A saucy J? with Columbian inspiration 
INVENTOR Chef Norman Van Aken, Norman’s, Ritz-Carlton Orl3 
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REINVENTION Papas Chorreadas 


snirrM rinanra 

1 Large Idaho" Russet Potato 
4 Peruvian Purple Idaho" Potatoes 
3 oz Pepper Jack Cheesj 
2 T Cotija Cheese 
Kosher Salt to taste 
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From the master of fusion and creator of ^ 
New^Vprld Cuisine comes this multiple Idaho R 
ato side, literally flowing with flavor. For this and 
er reinvented Idaho Potato recipes, visit us on the Web. 

D®OPOTATO.COM 
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Ingredients. Ideas. Invention. 






Heat butter in a 4-qt, saucepan 
over medium-high heat. Add gar- 
lic, onion, and bell pepper; cook 
until soft, about 4 minutes* Stir in 
chili sauce, sugar, bourbon, Worces- 
tershire, vinegar, honey, mustard, 
chili powder, salt, pepper, coriander, 
and cayenne; simmer, stirring, until 
thickened, about 30 minutes. 

Carolina Gold Sauce 

MAKES 2 CUPS 

This mustard-based sauce, pictured 
on page 107, tastes great with chicken 
and pork. 

1 cup yellow mustard 
14 eu p ap pie cider vi n egar 
% cup molasses 
% cup honey 

1 tbsp* dark brown sugar 

2 tsp* Worcestershire sauce 
1 tsp. mild hot sauce 

in a bowl, whisk together mustard, 
vinegar, molasses, honey, sugar, 
Worcestershire, and hot sauce. 

Coffee Barbecue Sauce 

MAKES VA CUPS 

New York chef David Burke adds 
smokiness to his sauce, pictured on 
page 107, with coffee beans. 

% cup canola oil 
12 cloves garlic, minced 
1 small yellow onion, minced 
% cup coffee beans 
Ya cup finely chopped cilantro 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp* chili powder 
1 tsp* crushed red chile flakes 
1 jalapeno, stemmed, minced 
Zest and juice of 1 lemon 

1 cup ketchup 

% cup red wine vinegar 
14 cup tomato paste 
A cup dark brown sugar 

2 tbsp* kosher salt 

2 tbsp* ground black pepper 

Heat oil in a 4-qt* saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add garlic and 
onion, and cook, stirring, until soft, 
about 6 minutes. Add beans, cilan- 
tro, cumin, chili powder, chile flakes, 
jalapeno, and zest and juice; cook, 
stirring, for 2 minutes. Add ketchup, 
vinegar, paste, sugar, salt, and pepper, 
and bring to a simmer; cook, stirring, 
to marry flavors, about 10 minutes* 
Strain sauce before serving. 

Dr, Pepper Barbecue Sauce 

MAKES 2 CUPS 

Sodas like the Dr. Pepper in this rec- 
ipe, pictured on page 1 07, from chef 
Elizabeth Karmcl, often sweeten bar- 
becue sauces across the country* 


4 tbsp* unsalted butter 
4 cloves garlic, niinced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 

1 cup ketchup 

!4 cup apple cider vinegar 
14 cup light brown sugar 
14 cup Worcestershire sauce 
3 tbsp* tomato paste 

2 tsp* ancho chile powder 
i tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp* ground white pepper 
1 12-oz. can Dr. Pepper soda 

Heat butter in a 4-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add garlic and 
onions; cook until soft, 4—6 minutes. 
Add ketchup, vinegar, sugar* Worces- 
tershire, paste, chile, salt, pepper, and 
soda; bring to a simmer. Cook until 
thickened, about 30 minutes. 

Eastern North Carolina 
Sauce 

MAKES 2 CUPS 

In eastern North Carolina, spiced 
vinegar sauce, pictured on page 107, 
offsets the richness of pork, 

I cup d is til led wh ite vi n ega r 
i cup apple cider vinegar 
I tbsp* sugar 

1 tbsp* crushed red chile flakes 
1 tbsp. hot sauce 
1 tbsp* kosher salt 
1 tsp* ground black pepper 
14 tsp. paprika 

Combine vinegars, sugar, chile 
flakes, hot sauce, salt, pepper, and 
paprika in a storage container. 

Georgia Barbecue Sauce 

MAKES 3 CUPS 

This spicy blend of ketchup and 
mustard, pictured on page 107, 
pairs well with smoked meats. 

1 14 cups apple cider vinegar 
14 cup yellow mustard 
14 cup ketchup 
14 cup dark brown sugar 

1 tsp* kosher salt 

14 tsp. ground black pepper 
14 tsp* cayenne 

2 cloves garlic 

In a bowl, whisk together vinegar, 
mustard, ketchup, sugar, salt, pep- 
per, cayenne, and garlic* 

Kentucky Dip 

MAKES l'A CUPS 

In Kentucky, mutton barbecue is 
balanced by this Worcestersbire- 
based sauce, pictured on page 107 

% cup Worcestershire sauce 

14 cup ketchup 

14 cup apple cider vinegar 

3 tbsp* dark brown sugar 


1 tsp* mild hot sauce 

1 tsp. ground black pepper 

Bring Worcestershire, ketchup, vin- 
egar, sugar, hot sauce, and pepper to 
a boil in a 2-qt. saucepan over high 
heat; remove from heat and cool. 

Memphis- Style Wet Sauce 

MAKES 2 CUPS 

In Memphis, you can order your 
ribs “wet,” slathered with this sweet, 
sticky sauce, pictured on page 107. 

2 cups ketchup 

% cup apple cider vinegar 
14 cup light brown sugar 
14 cup sugar 
2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 tsp* ground black pepper 
1 14 tsp* mild hot sauce 

114 tsp. onion powder 
1 14 tsp* garlic powder 
1 tsp* dry mustard powder 

Bring ketchup, vinegar, both sug- 
ars, juice, Worcestershire, pepper, 
hot sauce, onion and garlic pow- 
ders, mustard, and I cup water to 
a boil in a 2-qt. saucepan* Reduce 
heat to medium-low; simmer, stir- 
ring, until thickened, about 30 
minutes* 

Texas Mopping Sauce 

MAKES 3 CUPS 

This spicy sauce, pictured on page 
107, is “mopped” onto ribs as they 
smoke to moisten and flavor them* 

1 cup apple cider vinegar 

2 tbsp. light brown sugar 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
1 tbsp. crushed red chile flakes 
1 tbsp. finely chopped cilantro 

1 tsp* kosher salt 
14 tsp* anise seeds 
14 tsp* cumin seeds 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
2 cups ketchup 

Puree vinegar, sugar, Worcestershire, 
chile, cilantro, salt, anise, cumin, 
and garlic in a blender; pour into a 
4-qt* saucepan with ketchup* Cook, 
stirring, over medium heat, until 
thickened, about 30 minutes. 

DESSERTS 


Banana Pudding 

SERVES 8 

This classic pudding dessert, pic- 
tured on page 60, is a perfect finish 
to any barbecue meal. 

A cup sugar 
14 cup cornstarch 
14 tsp* kosher salt 


6 egg yolks 
314 cups milk 

2 tbsp. un salted butter, cubed 
1 tbsp. vanilla extract 
1 tbsp. dark rum 
5 medium bananas, sliced 
1 12-oz* box vanilla wafers 

1 cup heavy cream 
14 cup confectioners* sugar 

1 Whisk together sugar, cornstarch, 
salt, and yolks in a 4-qt. saucepan. 
Whisk in milk; bring to a simmer 
over medium heat* Cook, stirring, 
until custard thickens, 1—2 minutes. 
Remove from heat; whisk in butter, 
vanilla, and rum. Let cool. 

2 Place 14 of wafers over bottom of 
8” x 8 s * dish; top with Ys bananas; 
cover with 14 pudding; repeat twice* 
Whisk cream and confectioners’ 
sugar to stiff peaks; spread over top* 

Peanut Butter Pie 

SERVES 8 

Peanut butter and confectioners’ 
sugar form a crumbly base for this 
pudding pie, pictured on page 97. 

1 14 cups flour 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 
1 tsp. kosher salt 

1 cup confectioners* sugar 
14 cup smooth peanut butter 
14 cup light brown sugar 

Vi cup cornstarch 
5 egg yolks 

2 cups milk 

4 tsp* vanilla extract 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 tbsp. sugar 

1 Heat oven to 425°, Pulse flour, 
6 tbsp. butter, and !4 tsp* salt in a 
food processor until pea-size crum- 
bles form. Add 14 cup ice-cold water; 
pulse into dough. Form into a disk; 
chill for 1 hour* Roll dough until 14” 
thick. Transfer to a 9” pic plate and 
trim edges; prick bottom with a fork, 
cover with parchment; fill with dried 
beans. Bake for 20 minutes. Remove 
paper and beans; cook until golden 
brown, 12-15 minutes. Let cool. 

2 In a bowl, stir confectioners’ sugar 
and peanut butter into crumbles; 
reserve 14 cup; put remaining crum- 
bles in crust. In a 4-qt. saucepan, 
whisk together remaining salt, brown 
sugar, cornstarch, and yolks* Bring 
to a simmer over medium heat; cook 
until custard thickens, 1-2 minutes* 
Remove from heat; whisk in remain- 
ing butter and 1 tbsp. vanilla. Pour 
custard over crumbles and smooth; 
chill. Whisk together remaining 
vanilla, cream, and sugar to stiff 
peaks; spread over pie* 


SPECIAL ADVERT! SNG SECT ON 



N ow in its 9' h year, the Talcs of the Cocktail event in New Orleans 
brings together the best and brightest of the cocktail community 
award-winning mixologists, authors, bartenders, and chefs — for a 
celebration of the artistry of drink making. If you can't join ns for the 
festivities in July you can still be part of the event. Turn the page to learn 
about our featured spirits, with make-at-home recipes created by top 
mixologists and behind- the -bo tile histories 


ADVERT CEMENT ►, 


* THE AMERICAN J Them * 
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F ifteen years ago, Tito Beveridge obtained the first distillery 
permit in Texas and began a one-room, one-man operation 
to produce a world-class vodka. Tito’s Handmade Vodka 
now boasts national product distribution, tasting panel awards such 
as the Worlds Spirits Competition’s Unanimous Judges Decision 
Double Gold Medal, a team of loyal distillery workers, and an army of 
dedicated fans, Every drop is stilt made on the same land in Austin, 
TX, and Tito is there tasting and tweaking batches to make sure only 
the purest, best -tasting vodka goes into his bottles. 




“I am proud that there is still opportunity in dlmertca for those that follow their 
dreams and are willing to work very hard to achieve them.” 


~ founder and Mader DidiUm 



AMERICAN MADE 


Celebrating its American 
heritage and Texas roots, 
Tito’s Handmade Vodka 
has made it official by 
becoming the fad and onty 


6pliii bland to &e ceditfied Mack in die, 21, S, & Not 


only is Tito’s a truly American brand, but the 
100% corn, six-times-distilled, exceptionally 
smooth vodka consistently beats the giant 
imports in taste tests and reviews. 



JOIN TITO’S VODKA AT THIS YEAR’S TALES OF THE COCKTAIL 

Celebrate homtuptown -flm&ticcui flavors at the Tito’s Spirited Dinner 

When: Thursday July 21, 8:00 p.m. 



Wfwtz /The American Sector, National WWII Museum 
945 Magazine St, New Orleans, LA 

Menu, MupilipU: Buster crabs over jalapeho cheese grits paired 
with a Tito’s Vodka Bloody Caesar twist: house-made Bloody 
Caesar mix, garnished with salmon jerky and sport peppers 
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Unanimous Double “America’s first craft 
Gold Winner!!! sippin* vodka” 

World Spirits Competition wall Street Journal 


Spirit Journal 


TITO BEVERIDGE 

FOUNDER AND MASTER DISTILLER 




♦ TITOSVODKA.COM * Handcrafted to be savored responsibly. 

As a distilled spirit, Tito's is GLUTEN-FREE. Distilled and bottled by Fifth Generation, Inc. Austin, Texas. 40% alcohol by volume. ©20)1 Tito's Handmade Vodka. 


_ Handmade Vodka beats the giant 

only the best. Try American, 


SCAN THIS CODE 


SEE VIDEOS ABOUT THE REAL 
STORY BEHIND THE VODKA.. 

Don’t have a QR Code Reader? 

Just go to 

on your mobile browser! 


Wim Enl/uiAiaAt RATINGS - score out of 


c .r 


100 POINTS 


“Smooth, I mean 
really smooth!” 

CNN 
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F rances famed Loire Valley, home to 
elegant chateaux and flagship wines, is 
also the birthplace of another icon; Cointreau 
orange liqueur. In the mid- 19th century, 
a confectioner in Angers named Adolphe 
Cointreau and his brother Edouard jean 
created spirits blended from the unique 
fruits of the area* The newly-created House 
of Cointreau was eventually passed to 
Edouard Jeans son, Edouard, who conceived 
of an exceptional new spirit to be named 
Cointreau: a crystal- clear liqueur with the 
pronounced taste of orange. Edouard s secret 
recipe has been passed down for generations 
and it is still packaged in his trademarked 
square, amber glass bottles* Four generations 
later, Edouards grandson, Pierre Cointreau, 
continues the family tradition using the original 
recipe that founded the triple-sec category. 



THE ORIGINAL TRIPLE-SEC 
In 1875, Edouard Cointreau took sweet and 
bitter oranges — exotic ingredients in his day — 
and created a luxurious crystal-clear liqueur. 
Distinct from Orange Cura^aos already on the 
market, Edouard chose the name “Triple-Sec” 
to reflect the fact that his liqueur was three 
times more concentrated (triple) and dryer (sec) 
than any existing orange liqueur at this time. 


What keeps Cointreau at the top of its 
category are its simplicity and ultimate quality. 
Containing only four all-natural ingredients — 
bitter and sweet orange peels (both dry and 
fresh), alcohol, sugar, and water — Cointreau 
maintains a crisp flavor and fresh aroma that 
countless brands have tried to imitate, but have 
never succeeded in capturing. 



THE HEART OF CLASSIC COCKTAILS 
C ointreau is one of the few specific brands called 
for by name in historic bartender manuals such 


as Harry's ABC of Mixing Cocktails by Harry 
MacElhone (1922), The Savoy Cocktail Book by 
Harry Craddock (1930), and The Fine Art of 
Mixing Drinks by David Embury (1948). From 
cocktails ’ original heyday, bartenders recognized 
that Cointreau plus lemon or lime was an ideal 
and versatile starting point for drink recipes. 
The most famous classic cocktails all feature 
Cointreau at their heart: the Margarita (lime 
and tequila), Cosmopolitan (lime and vodka). 
Sidecar (lemon and cognac), and White Lady 
(lemon and gin). 

THE MOST AWARDED ORANGE LIQUEUR 
Today, Cointreaus versatility and high quality 
are recognized by both cocktail enthusiasts and 
spirit experts. At the 2011 Ultimate Cocktail 
Challenge in New York City, Cointreau 
received four Chairmans Trophies for Orange 
Liqueur/Triple Sec used in cocktail recipes, 
scoring 93/100 or more in each recipe category. 
Judging Chairman F. Paul Pacult is quoted as 
saying, “I love Cointreau and believe it to be die 
finest liqueur of any type in the world.” 

And around the world, Cointreau is an essential 
for bartenders, who are being more and more 
creative in the way they use Cointreau, building 
the Cointreau-based drinks like the ones 
featured here. 


See more by becoming a Fan of Cointreau on 
Facebook at facebook.com/cointreau. 


Live Coi ntre anve rs i aU y. Drink Responsibly- ©201 1 Cointreau Corp. COINTREAU® Liqueur, 40% ale/vol. Imported by R&ray Cointreau USA, Inc. New York, NY. Cointreau Bottle Design®. Banderole Design®. E. Cointreau Seal Design®. E. 
Cointreau Signature®. Cointreau Label Design®. BE C01NTREAUVEIiSL\L®. www.coinu-eau.com 
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Pictured Above (left to right): World Champion Gigantes Caipirinha , 
The Highland Ave, Velvet Pith , Bend That Elbow 


Respect Your Elders 

Created by Kris Sowell 

Order it at The Monarch at 
Hotel Zaza in Houston , TX 


The Highland Ave 

Created by Dimitrios Zahariadis 

Order it at La Tavola Ristorante in Water bury, CT 

2 oz. Plymouth Gin 
1 oz. Cointreau 

Va oz. fresh-squeezed lemon juice 
IV 2 oz. sparkling orangeade 

Rosemary Syrup 

Combine Vi cup water with Vi cup sugar and five 
sprigs of fresh rosemary. Bring to boil then take off 
heat. Place in a plastic container and let sit in fridge 
overnight. Strain out the rosemary before use. 

Method 

Combine all ingredients except the Aranciata in a 
mixing glass, add ice and shake. Strain into a Collins 
glass with fresh ice, top with Aranciata, and stir with 
a bar spoon. Garnish with a sprig of fresh rosemary. 


Re-Constructed Mimosa 

Created byjeremy Strungis 

Order it at George and Martha's in Morristown , NJ 

VA oz. Cointreau 
Vi oz. white grape syrup* 

Vi oz. fresh-squeezed orange juice 

3 drops orange flower water 
Piper Heidsieck 1 Champagne 

Method 

Shake and strain into a flute glass, top 
with Piper Heidsieck Champagne, garnish 
with Orange Cube* on rim of glass 

White Grape Syrup 

Reduce 1 liter of pure white grape juice 

over heat, to 5 oz. of syrup 

Orange Cubes 

5 oz. of fresh-squeezed orange juice 
Vi orange, finely zested 

4 oz. simple syrup 

2 packets powdered gelatin 

Orange Cubes Method 

Mix ingredients over medium heat until gelatin 
is dissolved, pour into a non-stick cake pan, and 
sprinkle with 2 Tbsp. orange zest. Chill and cut 
into cubes. 


Bend That Elbow 

Created by Kimberly Patton- Bragg 

Order it at Dominique's on Magazine 
in New Orleans , LA 

Vi oz. Cointreau 
Vi oz. Hum liqueur 
V 2 oz. honey simple syrup 
Vi oz. fresh- squeezed orange juice 
Va oz. fresh-squeezed lemon juice 
Rose prosecco 

Method 

Shake first five ingredients and strain into 
champagne glass, top with rose prosecco, add 
orange and lemon twists for garnish and oils. 
Bend that elbow and put it in your face! 


Velvet Pith 

Created by Duane Sylvestre 

Order it at Bourbon Steak at the 
Four Seasons Hotel \ in Washington DC 

VA oz. Cointreau 

Va oz. fresh -squeezed lemon juice 
Vi oz. fresh- squeezed orange juice 
Vi oz. cream 
Vi oz. simple syrup 

1 egg white 

2 drops almond extract 

5 drops orange flower water 

Method 

Dry shake all ingredients and double-strain 
into chilled highball (no ice). Top with two 
ounces club soda and garnish with a mint 
sprig and fresh-grated nutmeg. 


World Champion 
Gigantes Caipirinha 

Created by H. Joseph Ehrmann 

Order it at Elixir in San Francisco , CA 

2 oz. Leblon Cacha^a 
Vi oz. Cointreau 

2 dashes St. Elizabeth’s Allspice Dram 
Vi oz. fresh -squeezed lime juice 
Vi oz. simple syrup 
Vi of a Valencia orange, cut in pieces 

Method 

Muddle orange pieces in a mixing glass, add 
remaining ingredients and top with ice Va full. 
Shake lightly and pour all contents into a 
10.5-ounce double-old fashioned glass. 


1 oz. Cointreau Noir 
Vi oz. St-Germain 

4 drops orange flower water 

2 dashes Fee Brothers West Indian 
Orange Bitters 

Splash half' 6c half 

Method 

Combine all ingredients in shaker with ice, 
shake and strain over fresh ice in rocks glass. 
Garnish with candied orange peel twist. 


Electric Current 
Orange Fizz 

Created by Amanda V. Boccato 

Order it at Dutch Kills, in New York, NY 

2 oz. gin 
Va oz. Cointreau 

Va oz. fresh- squeezed lemon juice 
1 egg white, separated from yolk 

Method 

Dry shake all modifiers and egg white only. 

Add ice and shake. Pour into a fizz glass (no 
ice), top with soda. Serve the yolk on the side, in 
shot glass, topped with salt, pepper, and a dash of 
Worcestershire and hot sauce. The shot is to be 
taken before sipping the "fizz” part of the cocktail. 
This duo is a Cointreau spin on the Prohibition- 
era cocktail, the “Electric Current Fizz.” 
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THE CARIBBEAN'S BEST-KEPT SECRET 


To American cocktailians, rum is synonymous with the Caribbean. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE CARIBBEAN, RUM IS SYNONYMOUS WITH BRUGAL: the 

region's most popular brand. Their secret? Superior home-grown ingredients, 
time-honored methods, and hands-on quality control every step of the way. 



#1 RUM IN IKE CARIBBEAN 


PLACE MATTERS 



The raw materials tor Brugal Rum are all 100% Dominican, 

An important first step, the island-grown sugar cane is cut and 
crushed within 48 hours, producing a high quality molasses, 
which is used in the fermentation process. From Santo Domingo 
in the south to Puerto Plata in the north — where it is aged a 

f ni h t m 1 1 rt/' iFirj^rm +hir* r* IK Diri inn l""3i i m in i kvFi Kuri+K ilrin \r i i^ty 



Andres Brugal Montaner, Spanish by birth, came to Puerto Plata, 
Dominican Republic by way of Cuba — and brought with him rum-crafting 
skills, an entrepreneurial spirit, and a single vision: to produce the world's 
finest rum. in 1 888, Brugal Rum was born and has been family-owned 
and operated ever since. Today's Brugal Maestros Roneros (Master Rum 
Blenders) are 4th and 5th generation Brugal family members, all of whom 
inherited the secret recipe and technique from their fathers. 


TRAD T ON MATTERS 


PROCESS MATTERS 


Creating the #1 rum in the Caribbean calls for a proprietary 
distillation process that results tn Brugal's famously smooth, 
clean taste. Once the rum is distilled, the Maestros Roneros 
carefully oversee the aging and blending process. After aging 
for a minimum of one year in white American oak casks, the 
Maestros carefully choose unique blends for each bottle, tasting 
and ensuring that each batch maintains the same standard that 
Andres Brugal Montaner founded over 1 20 years ago. 
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(Mt-cMt... 

THE WORLD'S MOST 

REFINED RUM. 


Our proprietary distillation process, 
produces the smooth, clean taste that makes 
Bruga! the most loved rum in the Caribbean. 



Data source: IWSR 2010 

©201 1 Brugal & Co C. PorA.. Dominican Republic, frugal 5 Run, 40% AIc./VbL Imported by Remy Cointreau ISA, Inc., New York, NY. Please Drink Responsibly. 
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The cure for Cocktail Fatigue 


Try something new that is actually new 

It’s not the latest vodka, infused gin or barrel-aged tequila, it’s Pisco Porton. 
Unapologetically flavorful, it has inspired a whole new world of cocktails that 
bring dimension, character and complexity back to the drinking experience. 

Pisco Porton is artisanally crafted at Hacienda La Caravedo in Peru, the 
oldest distillery in all of the Americas. Each bottle, like #8137 on left, is 
numbered and bears the signature of the distiller. 



Discover Pisco Porton responsibly. Imported by Pisco Porton, Manhasset, MY. 43% alc/vol. © 201 1 
Pre-Columbian Peruvian tapestry, courtesy of Museo Larco, Lima-Peru 




Summer 

Sizzler! 


BR1ANNAS Chipotle Cheddar 
Salad Dressing is an exotic 
blend of smoked jalapenos, 
rich, robust cheddar cheese 
and zesty southwestern spices. 
Your tastebuds won’t know 
what hit them! 

Black Bean Salad 

1 can black beans, drained 

2 ears com, roasted/grilled, cut from cob 
1/2 cup red onion, finely chopped 

1 cup cilantro 

BRIANNAS Chipotle Cheddar 
Salad Dressing 

Combine all ingredients and toss 
with BRIANNAS Chipotle Cheddar 
Salad Dressing to taste. Refrigerate 
overnight before serving. Makes a 
great side dish for grilled meats. 

BriannasSaladDressing.com 










IN THE SAVEUR 

KITCHEN 

Discoveries and Techniques From Our Favorite Room in the House » Edited by Todd Coleman 


14 Sauces We Can’t Live Without 



Folks flock to 17th 
Street Bar and 
Grill in Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, for 
their Pour On 
Sauce It’s silky 
and intense, with 
cider vinegar, 
fresh lemon, and 
brown sugar. Pour 
it on pulled pork or 
smoked chicken. 



From York, Maine, 
corner Denny- 
Mike’s Sweet ’n 
Spicy Slathah 
Sauce This small- 
batch sauce has 
fresh pineapple 
juice and a touch 
ofjalapeno. Use it 
to "slathah” some 
ribs or barbecued 
shrimp. 




Arthur Bryant’s 
Sweet Heat Sauce 

from the legend- 
ary restaurant in 
Kansas City, is the 
classic match for 
hickory-smoked 
brisket. It delivers 
honey sweetness, a 
strong garlic kick, 
and a subtle tur- 
meric undertone. 



On a brisket 
sandwich or some 
smoked sausage, 
try Lauren’s 
Spicy Recipe from 
the Salt Lick in 
Driftwood, Texas. 
Its sweetness is 
tempered with 
fresh lime, zingy 
mustard, and just 
enough habanero. 


Roscoe’s Barbeque 
in Rochester, 
Minnesota, makes 
Roscoe’s Original 
Sauce It’s full of 
fresh tomatoes and 
red chile peppers, 
local Minnesota 
honey, and bright 
lemon juice. Try it 
on chicken or pork 
chops. 



A bright and lively 
vinegar-based 
sauce with lots of 
black pepper and 
red chile spice, 
Scott’s Barbecue 
Sauce from Scott’s 
Famous Barbecue 
in Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, goes 
best with eastern 
Carolina-style ’cue. 


Ribs get a blast of 
chipotle fire from 
Cowtown Barbe- 
cue s Night of the 
Living Bar-B-Q 
Sauce another 
Kansas City 
favorite, with all 
the sweetness and 
sultry smoke that 
the town’s sauces 
are famous for. 



Loveless Cafe in 
Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, makes this 

Sweet With a Bite 
BBQ Sauce, which 
balances brown 
sugar sweetness 
with crushed red 
pepper heat. Paint 
it on ribs, or pour 
it on a pulled pork 
sandwich. 



Full of tartness 
from Michigan- 
grown cherries, 
Petoskey, Michi- 
gan’s, American 
Spoon Cherry BBQ 
Grilling Sauce 
has fresh orange 
zest and a touch of 
cumin. Delicious on 
pork loin, chicken, 
or duck. 



Since 1924, at Abe’s 
in Clarksdale, 
Michigan, they’ve 
been topping 
everything from 
barbecue to burg- 
ers with Original 
Abe’s Barbeque 
Sauce. It’s dark 
and peppery, with a 
bracing Worcester- 
shire punch. 



Smokey Garlic 
Sauce from Guy’s 
Barbeque in New- 
ton Falls, Ohio, has 
deep garlic flavor 
andamesquite 
smokiness. It’s also 
completely gluten- 
and sugar-free 
(though still sweet). 
Slather it on steak 
or a burger. 



Burstingwith 
smoky flavor cut 
with sharp cumin 
and anise notes, 
Norma Black’s 
Barbecue Sauce 
from Black’s Bar- 
becue in Lockhart, 
Texas, is a rich, 
tangy accompani- 
ment for beef ribs or 
smoked sausage. 



Baste some baby 
backs or liven up a 
pot of beans with 
Big Rick’s Big 
Taste Bar-B-Q 
Sauce, the creation 
of a barbecue -loving 
house painter in 
Wichita, Kansas. 
This sweet-hot 
sauce is thick with 
chunks of onion. 



From Legends in ~ 
Harbert, Missis- 
sippi, Apple Cider 
for Pork Barbeque 
Sauce lias a rich 
tomato base with a 
sweet, fresh apple 
taste and a bit of 
heat in the finish. 
Use it to baste a 
pork loin or tender- 
loin. —Kellie Evans 
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TRAVEL THE GLOBE 
with SAVEUR 

The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board offers 
you expert travel advice to help you create 
extraordinary travel experiences. Here, we 
spotlight two exclusive travel packages: 



Immerse yourself in Mexican culture and 
history on this 11 -day adventure in the heart 
of MEXICO. A few highlights from this 
itinerary include: 

* Re lax i n I u xury accom mod ati ons at H acienda 
San Gabriel de las Palmas In Amacuzac and the 
chic Las Aloobas Hotel located in the Polanco 
neighborhood of Mexico City. 

* Enjoy a private tour with the curator of Robert 
Brady House and Museum, an eclectic art 
collectors' dream, followed by lunch /dinner 
(Mexican comida) at Gaia, a renowned authentic 
Mexican restaurant set in the former home of 
Mexican film star, Mario Moreno, Cantinflas. 

* Take in the bea utifu I ou td oors w ith a ho rseback 
ride or rafting trip on the Amacuzac. Then, wind 
down with an Aztec ritual steam bath/ceremony 
or 'Temazcar at the hacienda. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact Adamarie King 
of CONNOISSEUR'S TRAVEL, 888-672-1140 



Indulge all your senses with CHICAGO’S 
beautiful architecture and delicious BBQ on 
this 5-night getaway to the Windy City. A few 
highlights from this itinerary include: 

• Explore yo u r way through Ch icago w rth vi sits to 
the Shedd Aquarium; The Field Museum; Adler 
Planetarium: Museum of Science and Industry; and 
Sky deck Chicago or the John Hancock Observatory. 

* Take in the local sites on a Land and River 
Architectural Tour where you will see Chicago 
from the water as you cruise along the skyline in 
a beautiful streamliner yacht. 

■ Enjoy an afternoon stroll down Michigan Avenue 
followed by great music at Buddy Guy’s Legends 
and a delectable dining experience at Smoque BBQ. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact Toni Russell 
at S88-S80-3055 
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Barbecue Bookshelf 


T he last decade or so has brought a 
bumper crop of new books on barbecue, 
and we were glad to have a number of them 
on hand as we put together this issue's tribute 
to that great American culinary form. One 
guiding light is Elizabeth Karmel, executive 
chef at Manhattan’s Hill Country Barbecue 
Market, whose Taming the Flame (Wiley, 
2005) defines the difference between grilling 
and barbecuing — offering a solid grounding 
in technique for both modes of cooking — in 
an easygoing, engaging style* Another book 
that’s now dog-eared and saucc-splattcrcd 
is Adam Perry Lang’s Serious Barbecue 
( Hyperion , 2009), a chcPs perspective on 
everything from how to select cuts of meat 
to a breakdown of the science of smoking, 
with recipes ranging from a foolproof beer- 
can chicken to a “Very French Rack of Veal." 
At the other end of the spectrum, with more 
than 300 recipes, is Planet Barbecue! by 
Steven Raichlen ( Workman , 2010 % We like 
the friendly guides to grilling and the global 
scope of the recipes (Vietnamese spit-roasted 
duck, curry wurst, tacos at pastor )* 

Other books took us out of the kitchen 
and transported us directly to barbecue 
country. Two especially personable reads 
are Peace, Love, and Barbecue ( Rodale , 
2005) — part travelogue, part cookbook, and 
part memoir — co-authored by competitive 
barbecue legend Mike Mills and his daugh- 
ter, Amy Mills Tunnicliffe; and Smokestack 
Lightning (Ten Speed , 2005 ), writer Lolis 


Eric Elies lyrical account of “one long sum- 
mer of the people and the tastes and the 
places of barbecue,” Michael Karl WitzeFs 
Barbecue Road Trip (Voyager Press, 2008), 
a scrapbook of WitzeFs journey through the 
barbecue belt, is chockablock with recipes, 
photographs, and interviews with the people 
tending the pits. Clearly, barbecue is more 
than recipes and restaurants; it’s a way of life. 
No title better captures that than Republic 
of Barbecue (University of Texas Press, 
2009 % Compiled by University of Texas pro- 
fessor Elizabeth S, D* Englehardt and a team 
of graduate students, the book documents 
what barbecue means to Texans via vivid 
oral histories from pit masters, sausage mak- 
ers, operators of cattle feed yards, and others. 
Photographer Wyatt McSpadden’s Texas 
BBQ (University of Texas Press , 2009) takes 
a different tack, allowing its deeply affecting 
images to speak for themselves. Two other 
excellent books that zoom in on the barbo 
cuing traditions of specific regions arc Bob 
Garner’s North Carolina Barbecue (John F. 
Blair , 1996) and Doug Worguls The Grand 
Barbecue (Kansas City Star Books > 2001), 
devoted to Kansas City due* And for the 
whole glorious story in one volume, Robert 
F. Moss’s authoritative, engaging Barbecue: 
The History of an American Institution 
(University of Alabama Press , 2010) charts 
the evolution of barbecue in America all the 
way from the 16th century to the present* 
— Karen Shimizu 


SPOONFUL OF MAGIC 



I made my way through many bowls ofbibimbap while reporting this 
issue's story on the dish (“Seoul Food/' page 37), and I was amazed 
every time at the way a spoonful of gochujang, the fermented red chile 
paste found in every Korean kitchen, can transform a few ingredients 
into a dish of profound depth and complexity. Though it's often store- 
bought today, the traditional method for making gochujang at home 
reveals a lot about how it acquires its multiple layers of flavor. The 
process begins with the preparation of meju, a soybean mash left to 
ferment for months* Once ripened, the meju is combined with dried 
red chiles, rice paste, salt, and sometimes sugar or honey. The pulp is 
then left to ferment for another month or more, allowing proteins to 
break down into amino acids that contribute a rich, meaty flavor, and 
starches to hydrolyze into sugars. Hot, sour, salty, sweet, and bitter all 
at once, it's everything I love about Korean food. —Beth Kracklauer 
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New Hampshire is New England's only sales tax-free state. 
Whether you're buying one-of-a-kind antiques or the latest 
gadgets, you'll find what you're looking for in New Hampshire. 



Doner, Neur Hampshire 
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SAVEUR's guide to EVENTS, PROMOTIONS & PRODUCTS 



Rolex 


Introduced over GO years ago, the Oyster Perpetual Date just remains eternally modern. Fresh, elegant 
and refined, it is the perfect complement to any wardrobe. 31 mm model shown in stainless steel with 
an 18kt white gold domed bezel set with 24 diamonds. Visit your Official Rolex Jeweler 
or ro lex . c o m to 1c ar n m ore . W 


www. rolex . c am 


ROLEX 



Win an Unforgettable Trip to San Diego 

Win an unforgettable 4-day, 3-night trip to San Diego, and experience this vibrant city like never before! 
Enjoy luxury accommodations at THE US GRANT hotel in historic downtown, while indulging in 
mouth-watering meals at renowned restaurants including George's California Modern and the Grant 
Grill. Visit unforgettable cultural attractions including Balboa Park, the largest urban cultural park in 
the U,S, 5 and spend a day in the Gaslatnp Quarter, a cultural hot spot brimming with endless shopping, 
dining, and nightlife. Brought to you by the San Diego Convention & Visitors Bureau, San Diego’s official 
travel resource, 

www-saveur.com/sandiego 

' J'li-.- Sun I lii^jCVK SwvilJKUkf* fWN jn-dljy s W K L' K murmur, is upi n l.(i n vidt ri l;< t.l'lhf r >l> I'ni d ll Suif * :irx.L l}tr 1 1is|.rii 1 . 1 .-1' O Am il >i:i, :igi?< I ii nrit.| u|* Xu, pun Ww Tinrcuciry; vi Ad v.h\ it [in ,hil>. 
itrd by law Tb enter and for completr OfFuHal Rides, visit wwwifiaw5ur.com/BaindicgD between May 16. 2LH I and July LIE, '2Ul I . 



You Could Win a Swedish Gourmet Getaway! 

Experience Sweden’s top culinary offerings, and get a taste of Scandinavian culture on a 
one-of-a-kind gourmet getaway to Sweden. PLUS, you’ll experience it all while driving a 
Volvo! One lucky winner will receive a five-day Swedish vacation along with a loaner Volvo 
from Volvo Overseas Delivery for the duration of the trip. 

Visit saveur.com/swedeiisweepstakes to enter for a chance to win. 
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Here’s to the Moments Worth Savoring Outdoors 

Taste what happens when a heritage of professional cooking moves from the kitchen to the patio with an 
outdoor kitchen by Wolf and Sub-Zero. Wolf, the cooking specialist, and Sub-Zero, the food preservation 

specialist, are kitchen soul mates bringing uncompromising performance ^ ^ - 

and craftsmanship to your kitchen - indoors and out. puB-zEwo^ Ltl OLF 

Explore Wolf and Sub -Zero outdoor kitchens products at subzerowolfoutdoor.com. 



The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board 

Plan your next extraordinary travel experience with the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board, Our board 
includes some of the world’s most knowledgeable travel advisors who draw upon first-hand world-wide 
experience to create the perfect vacation for you. Our Virtuoso -affiliated travel advisors have global 
connections with the best hotels, cruise lines, airlines and tour companies. For you, this ^ 

means access to exclusive travel offers that you can't get on your own, along with your 
best value for your travel investment. 

Start planning today at SAVEURoffers.com 
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Dramatic Kitchen Moments 

Your kitchen is the heart of your home. From dinner parties to helping the kids with homework, it’s the 
room that bears witness to life’s ups and downs. Tell us a story about a dramatic situation that took place 
in your kitchen. The most dramatic story will win a VELUX skylight with installation and an Apple® 
iPad™, One runner up will win an iPad. 

www.dramaheights.com 
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Special Event: Jackson Hole Wine Auction 

When: July 1-2, 2011 | Where: Jackson Hole, WY 

Join SAVEUR at the 1 7th annual Jackson Hole Wine Auction. The weekend kicks off with a five-course 
wine dinner hosted by top chefs and winemakers, followed by an exciting live auction. Saturday festivities 
include a resort-wide gala and orchestra concert. All event and auction proceeds benefit education and 
outreach programs of the local Grand Teton Music Festival. 

www. j h wa. or g 
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« how to really do • 

MEXICAN 


Discover How To Really Do Mexican 

If you want your dishes to have a truly authentic flair, then you’ll love Qiieso Fresco (fresh cheese), the 
most popular type of cheese in Mexico. Discover how Celebrity Chef Aaron Sanchez’s favorite cheese, 
Cacique® Queso Fresco, complements the robust flavors of Mexican cooking with a delicious fresh milk 
flavor and a crumbly texture. Ask for Cacique® (ka-sec-kay) at your grocery store, and Go Autentico""\ 
Explore Chef Aaron Sanchez’s authentic recipes at www.caciqueusa.com. 

www.caciqueusa.com 



THE ULTIMATE SUMMER COCKTAIL EVENT 

WHEN: July 20-24, 2011 I WHERE: New Orleans, LA 


Connect with 


Brugal Rum by the Pool 


Tales of the Cocktail is the year’s most spirited 
week: five days of spirit tastings, educational 
seminars, cocktail-pairing dinners, special 
events, and a chance to mingle with the 
world’s best mixologists. Join SAVEUR 
and our marketing partners for these event 
highlights, and visit our website for a chance 
to win prizes for your home bar! 

w ww. saveur. com/to tc 


Tales of the Cocktail 

Find about the latest Tales of the Cocktail 
seminars, events, news, party photos, featured 
mixologists, and more. 

www.talesofthecocktail.com 

U facebook.com/talesofthecocktail 

13 @TOTC 


July 20, 5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Rooftop Pool , Hotel Monteleone 

Kick off your week at Tales of the Cocktail at 
this lively event featuring rum cocktails and 
a Caribbean-inspired menu from the world’s 
most refined rum: Brugal. 

#1 Rpi i* IKE UIHIE. n 


Tito’s Vodka 
Spirited Dinner 

July 21, 8:00 p.m. 

The American Sector in the National WWII 
Museum , 945 Magazine St. 


SAVEUR Presents 

The Cointreau 
Mix-Off Competition 

July 22, 2:30 P.M. - 4:00 p.m. 

Acadia Suite Rooms, Royal Sonesta Hotel 


GREY GOOSE Inspire 

VIP party presented by GREY 
GOOSE Vodka 

July 19, 8:00 P.M. - 10:30 P.M. 

Latrobe’s on Royal 


Join us for dinner at Chef John Besh’s all- 
American restaurant. The one-night-only 
menu features flavorful dishes 
paired with innovative Tito’s 
Handmade Vodka cocktails 
from mixologist Rocky Yeh. 

tfatufmatfe 

VODKA 


Tito's. 

& 


Sip Cointreau cocktails, enjoy savory bites from 
Cochon chef Donald Link, and cheer with the 
crowd as one lucky bartender is crowned the 
next Bar Star and wins a trip to France! Four 
finalists will compete front of 
an all-star judging panel that 
includes Chef Link, Lynncttc 
Marrero, Dale De Groff, and 
Paul Pacult. 



An inspired evening of interactive 
experiences where GREY GOOSE and the 
world’s best mixologists come together to 
celebrate their creativity, innovation, and 
passion for cocktails. i 


GREY GOOSE 

World’s lk*st Tasting Mnlku 


Visit our SweeDStakes & Promotions Dace online at www.saveur.com I Cl BECOME A FAN OF SAVEUR ON FACEBOOK I OLLOWUSON TWIT rER.COM/SAVEURMAG 
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SAVEUR READER SERVICE 


1 ALMOND BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 

Roast them, grind them, sprinkle them, chop them; 
just make sure almonds are in. For more ideas on the 
inspiring role of almonds, visit AlmondBoard.com. 

2| BEEF 

Visit BeefltsWhatsForDinner.com for delicious lean 
beef recipes that are proven to please. Beef. Its 
What's For Dinner. Funded by The Beef Checkoff. 

3: BELLAGID 

Overlooking a Mediterranean-blue lake, AAA Five 
Diamond Bellagio is home to award-winning dining, 
'T)TM rJ by Cirque du SoleilR, fine art, a blissful spa, 
and upscale shopping. 

4i BRJZO 

Brizo is a fashionable faucet brand that does not 
work in rayon and silk, but in chrome and polished 
nickel 1.877.345.BRIZ0. 

5 GREEN & BLACK'S 
ORGANIC CHOCOLATE 

Since 1991 , committed to making the finest organic 
chocolate; now featuring our newest flavor, Peanut, 
with caramelized peanuts, milk chocolate, and a 
hint of sea salt. 

69 JAGUAR 

The all-new Jaguar XJ is the stunning result of taking 
a very different road. Experience the 201 1 XJ at your 
award-winning Jaguar dealer today. 

7 | KERRYGOLD PURE IRISH CHEESE 
AND BUTTER 

The distinctive natural color and exceptionally 
creamy flavor distinguish Kerrygold Pure Irish Cheese 
and Butter from other premium brands. 

8| SUB-ZERO AND WOLF 

We invite you to learn more about the leaders in 
food preservation and cooking technology Sub-Zero 
and Wolf. See beautiful kitchens. Become inspired. 



Fruit Transcendent 


9| SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS VACATIONS 

South African Airways Vacations offers affordable 
luxury vacations to Southern Africa including airfare, 
meals, safari and more. Flysaavacations.com. 
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For more information about our advertisers, 
complete the following section, place in a stamped 
envelope, and mail to the address below. 

Please send me information about {check all that apply): 

□ 1 □ 2 0 3 □ 4 UB □ 6 

□ 7 as □ 9 □ ALL 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip _ 

Email 

SEND CUPPED COUPON TO: 

SAVEUR 

RO . Box 413050 \ Naples, FL 34101-3050 
To find out more about our advertisers, 

log on to www,saveur,com/freemfo 


I T HARD to I m P rove on fresh straw- 
berries picked absolutely ripe, at the height 
of their flavor and fragrance* Still, this issue's 
story on Swan ton Berry Farm (“Sweet Cru- 
sade,” page 31) got us thinking about all the 
delicious things you can do with berries, 
including a technique that can transform just 
about any kind of fruit into a decadent des- 
sert: maceration. It's a no-cook method that 
involves nothing more than soaking fruit in a 
liquid — usually something acidic, like lemon 
or lime juice, or wine or liquor — and letting it 
sit at room temperature. Often, sugar is added, 
too. In the case of the strawberry compote rec- 
ipe on page 34, the fruit softens and releases its 
juices, which combine with the sugar to create 
a syrup infused with the fruits essence* Within 
ten minutes yon have a luxurious, intensely 


flavor ful compote that's delicious over cheese- 
cake, short cake, pound cake, or ice cream, or 
simply spooned up on its own. How can some- 
thing so good be so easy? 

According to food scientist Shirley Corriher, 
sugar is the key “The sugar is pulling water out 
of the fruit s cells,” says Corriher. “Its also pre- 
serving the mixture of pectic substances that 
holds the cells together so that the fruit isn't 
reduced to mush.” Brooks Headley, executive 
pastry chef at Del Posto, an Italian restaurant 
in Manhattan, also adds a pinch of salt, which 
sharpens the flavors and further extracts the 
juice* He uses maceration as a step in making 
sorbet, adding the syrup to the base to intensify 
its flavor. Thanks to maceration, says Headley, 
“the fruit becomes a greater version of itself” 
— Gabrielhi Gershenson 
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BelGioioso* 

Artisan. Hand-made. 
Classic Italian Cheeses. 



Fresh Mozzarella 

-Perfect for skewers and appetizers. 



-Tasty on salads with sliced pears and pecans. 


-Top sliders with this soft, blue-veined cheese. 



Find BelGioioso's family of cheeses in the deli section of your local market. 




SAVEUR 


IN STORE! 

magazine is available in these and 
other fine retail establishments. 


A, CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

Ponte Vedra, FL - 904/827-1350 
w ww.aeh ef soookl ng st udio.co m 

ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 

Stoughton, Wl * 608/877-9403 
w w w.s hop t h ehouse.com 

A SOUTHERN SEASON 

Chapel Hill. NC * 919/913-1244 
w w w.s ou the rn season .com 
BEDFORD GOURMET 
Bedford, NY * 914/234-9409 
w w w. bed fordgour m et.com 

BEYOND POTS AND PANS 

Stockton, CA * 209/952-1966 
w ww. beyo n d potsa nd pa nsx om 

BRIX WINE SHOP 

Boston, MA - 617/542- BRIX (2749) 
w w w. br i x wl nes ho p.eom 

BROADWAY PANHANDLER 

New York, NY - 212/966-0121 
www. bra a d way pa nh an d1er.com 

BROWN DERBY INTERNATIONAL 
WINE CENTER 

Springfield, MO - 800/491-3438 
w w w. bra wn de rby.com 

BUON ITALIA 

New York, NY * 212/633-9090 
www, buon ital ia.com 

CALIFORNIA OLIVES & OLIVE OIL 

Orland, CA - S00/3S2-3072 
w w w.westcoastp ro du cts . net 

CHARLOTTESVILLE COOKING SCHOOL 

Charlottesville. VA - 434/963-2665 
w w w.c ha riot tesvll I ecoo k i ngschoo I .co m 

CHEF'S TOOLS.COM 

Seattle, WA ■ 866/716-2433 
w w w.c he f to □ I s.co m 

CLASSIC COOKWARE 

Show Low, AZ * 928/537-7687 
w w w.c l ass ic co o kware, n et 

COOK'S POTS & TABLETOPS 

Eugene.. OR - 541/338-4339 
www.coakspats.com 

COOKS TOUR INC, 

Mountain home, PA * 570/597-0370 or 
888/211 -8878cooksin c@ ptd, net 

COOKS' WARES 

Cincinnati, OH - 513/489-6400 
w w w.c oa ks wa resa n I in e.ca m 

COOKS' WARES 

Springboro, OH - 937/748-4540 
w w w.c oa ks wa reso n I in e.co m 

CULINARY APPLE 

Chelan, WA - 509/682-3618 
w w w.c u I in a rya pp I e.co m 

EVERYDAY GOURMET 

Green Bay, Wl * 920/-662-7662 
w w w.every d aygou rm ets pe cl af3ty.com 

GARLAND TRUFFLES, INC 

Hillsborough, NC ■ 919/732-3041 
w w w.g a r I an dtruffl es.com 
www.truffefest.com 

GREAT NEWS! DISCOUNT 
COOKWARE & COOKING SCHOOL 

San Diego, CA ■ 858/270-1582 
w w w.g reat-n ews .co m 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe, VT - 802/253-3800 
www.harvestatstowe.com 

HOME GOODS OF MARGARETVILLE 

Margaretville, NY - 845/586-4177 
w w w. m a rg a retvi 1 1 eco m mo ns .com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York, NY * 800/382-0109 
w w w, i dea l c he ese.com 

ITALiANFOODIMPORTS.COM 

Medford, MA ■ 781/395-0400 
w w w. i tafia nf ood import s.co m 

JAMIE HOLLANDER GOURMET FOODS 

New Hope, PA * 215/862-9809 
w w w.j hoi I a n de rg o urm et.com 

JOANNA'S MARKETPLACE 

Miami, FL * 305/661-5777 
w w w.j oa nn a s m a rketp l ac exam 


JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newbury part, MA * 978/462-4662 
w w w.j o ppa f i nef o od s.ca m 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketch um, ID * 800/992-4860 
w w w. ketc hu mkitc he n s.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton, MA • 978/263-1955 
www, k i tch en-autfltte rs.ca m 

KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis, MN * 612/824-4417 
wwwJdtchenwindow.com 

LADLES & LINENS 

Le king ton, VA * 540/464-3838 
www. I ad I esand linen s.com 

MACARTHUR BEVERAGES 

Washington D.C, - 202/338-1433 
www.bassins.com 

MCINTYRE'S BOOKS 

Pitts boro, NC - 919/542-3030 
w w w. m c i nty resboo ks.com 

NEOPOL SAVORY SMOKERY 

Baltimore, MD * 410/433-7700 
www. n eopols mo ke ry.com 

NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT * 860/868-1264 
w w w, n e wp reston k ftc h en go o ds.c om 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY * 212/753-9275 
ww w.c a san ico I a .com 

NORTHWESTERN CUTLERY 

Chicago, IL - 312/421-3666 
w ww. n wcut I ery.co m 

PLUM'S COOKING CO. 

Sioux Falls, SD - 605/335-1999 
www.plumscookingcci.com 

ROOSTER BROTHER 

Ellsworth, ME * 207/667-8675 
www, roo ster brat he r.com 

SALUMERI A ITALIAN A 

Boston, MA - 800/400-5916 
w w w.s a I u me rla ital i an a .co m 

SICKLES MARKET 

Little Silver, NJ - 732/741-9563 
ww w.s i c k I es m a r ket.co m 

SEASONAL COOK 

Charlottesville, VA * 434/295-9355 
www.theseasonalcook.com 

STELLA'S MODERN PANTRY 

Ocala, FL * 352/622-FOOD (3663) 
w w w.ste I la smc de rn pantry.co m 

TAYLOR'S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA * 916/443-6881 
w w w.tay lors m arket.com 

TEERMAN'S 

Holland, Mi - 800/392-1831 
www.teermans.com 

THAT KITCHEN PLACE 

Redding, CA - 530/222-1160 
w w w.th a tkitc he n p I ac ered d 1 ng .co m 

THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 

Brooklyn, NY * 718/389-2982 
w w w.th eb roo klynki tch en .com 

THE COMPLEAT GOURMET 

Richmond, VA ■ 804/353-9606 
w w w.th ecom pleatg o urm et.co m 

THE CONCORD SHOP 

Concord, MA * 978/371-2286 
w w w.c o n ca rd shop.com 

THE COOKBOOK CO. COOKS 

Calgary, AB, Canada - 403/265-6066 
w w w.c ook ba □ kca o ks.com 

THE KITCHEN GALLERY 

Lakeport, CA * 707/262-0422 
w w w.th ek Itcheng als.com 

THE KITCHEN TABLE 

Hattiesburg, MS * 601/261-2224 
www, kitch entable now.com 

THE STORE 

Waitsfield, VT ■ 802/496-4465 
www, kitch enatt hesto re.ca m 

TREATS 

Wiscasset, ME - 207/882-6192 
w w w.trea t sof ma i ne.co m 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines for resale and exposure for your shop in every 
issue of SAVEUR and on the website for one low annual cost. Call Linda today at 888-259-6753 ext 4511. 


Recipes by Category 


Main Dishes 

Meat and Poultry 

Alabama-Style Chicken Sandwiches 

With White Sauce 96 

Baby Back Ribs 

With Sweet and Sticky Sauce 96 

Barbecued Beef Brisket 96 

Barbecued Pork Loin * * . 96 

Brett Schreyers Competition Pulled Pork 98 

Burnt Ends 98 

Chicago-Style Rib Tips 106 

Chickpea Soup .... 108 

Chile-Rubbed Smoked Lamb 98 

Kansas City-Style Spa re ribs 

With Barbecue Sauce .. 98 

Lexington Pulled Pork 106 

Memphis-Style Dry Ribs* ..... 106 

Smoked Prime Rib 

With Peach-Chip otle Sauce 106 

Smokestacks Chicken Wings............ ...... 98 

St. Louis Country-Style Ribs 108 

Texas-Style BeefRibs 108 

Tuffy Stone s Competition Ribs 108 

Seafood 

Bacon-Wrapped Smoked Trout 

With Tarragon..... 96 

Vegetarian 

Bibimbap . 40 


Fresh Peas With Lettuce and Green Garlic,,,.. 22 


Side Dishes 

Barbecue Spaghetti... 108 

Barbecued Baked Beans.. 108 

Brunswick Stew 108 

Carolina Hush Puppies 110 

Cheesy Corn Casserole 1 10 

Cucumber Salad 110 

Lexington-Style Red Slaw 1 10 

Potato Salad. 110 

Tennessee -Style Mustard Coleslaw 1 10 

Watermelon Rind Pickles 110 

Yuba Stir-Fry With Edamame 26 

Condiments & Desserts 

Banana Pudding 112 

Bourbon Rarbecue Sauce 1 10 

Carolina Gold Sauce 112 

Coffee Barbecue Sauce 112 

Dr. Pepper Barbecue Sauce . 112 

Eastern North Carolina Sauce 112 

Georgia Barbecue Sauce 112 

Kentucky Dip 112 

Lane Cake. 20 

Memphis-Style Wet Sauce 112 

Peanut Rutter Pie...... 1 1 2 

Strawberry Compote 34 

Strawberry Pie 34 

Texas Moppi ng Sauce 1 1 2 
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a nightly basis. But once a year, they come 
together in New Orleans to shake up the entire 
cocktail industry. Tickets are now on sale for 
the five days of drink mokin', soul shokin' 
good times that is Tales of the Cocktail 0 . So 
join us for the perfect mix of cocktails, cuisine 
and culture and let us shake you all week 
long. For tickets and more information about 
shaking things up with us this summer, visit 
wwwJalesoftheCocktoil.com. 


UP! 

fy 20 - 24, 2011 

rnders create unbelievable cocktails on 


SAVE LJ R US OMcn/e/km 


OUR GENEROUS ANNUAL PARTNERS: 


imbibe 


0 

BACARDI 


& 

Pernod Ricard USA" 


III WILLIAM GRANT&SONS 

< fiXf* Intfrpendcr* Dttflltm t met IMIS 


Tales of the Cocktail salutes the generous spirit of their sponsors: 

360 Vodka, Absolut Vodka American Beverage Marketers. Anchor Distilling, Angostura Art tn the Age, Bacardt Rum. Bacardi USA, Balcones Distillmq. Banks 5 Island Rum, BarSmarts, Becnerovka, Beefeater Gin. Belvedere Vodka. Bened‘Ctire, 
Berkshire Mountain Distillers, Beverage Media. Bitter End Bitters. B-tter Truth Bitters. Bittermens. Biackouttle and Angostura Rum, Bob Genever, Bombay Dry Gin. Bombay Line Extension. Bombay Saopr.ue Gin. Breckenndge Distiltery. Bulleit 
Bourbon Bureau National interpcofessorme: du Cognac. C abana Cachaca, Cacrunn Gin. Cltaoelle Gin, Cocktail Kingdom com. Cointreau, Coole Swan Corsair Distillery. Crop Organic Vodka. Damrak Gin. Del Maguey Mezcal Diageo, Dirty Sue 
Ou*e Juice. DISCUS. Distillery No. 209 Gin. Do:in Vermouth. Don Q Rum. Dramtaue, Dri 'k Me Magazine. Driscoll's. Duke Vida Tequila. Ef Dorado Rum. Employees Onty Brands Fanner s Botanical Gin. Fee Brother's Botanical Waters Fee Brother s 
Bitters, Fee Brother s Syrups. Fentiman's Botamcatly Brewed Beverages, Fever Tree Firefly Vodka. Flavorbank Sp ces Four Roses Bourbon, funkm Puree, Galliano lAutentlco. Galliano Ristretto, Glenftddkh Single Malt Scotch Wmsky Gordon s 
Gin, Great Lakes DisMIety. Hayman's OkJ Tom Gin, Hendricks Gin. High West Distillery. Hudson Wh skey, Imbue. iS. Noth America. Jefferson's Bourbon. Kahlua. Koval Distillery. Laud, Leblon Cachaca. Lillet. Luxardo Maraschino Liqueur. 
Mandarine Napoleon Marie Brizard Liqueurs. Michter's Us Me f Small Batch Unblended American Whiskey Miagro Tequila Meet Hennessy. Monin Syrups. Montanya DisUlers. Mutineer Magazine Ne* Amsterdam Gin. New Holland Artisan 
Spiiits. Nightclub & Bar Maqazine. No. 3 London Dry Gin. North Shore Distillery Offbeat Magazine. Old Raj Dry Gin Osoca is Distillery. Oxley Gin. Pages, Pailini .imoncelio ^eachcelle PAMA Pomeqianate Liqueur. Pemberton Distillery Pernod 
Absinthe. Pernod Ricard USA. Phemx Spirits. Philadelphia Distiling. Pecmcnt Distillers. P ere Ferrand. Pisco Porton. P'ymouth Gm Preiss Imports. Prohibition Distiiiery, Punty Vodka. Rene Spirits Company R card. Root Town Distitlery, 
Russian Standard Vodka. Sazerac. Ser prdipiTea, Soletno Blood Oranqe Liqueur, Southern Comfort. Square One Orqanic Spirits. St Germain Elderfiower Liqueur. Tanqueray 10 Gin, Tanquerav Gin. Tanqueray Rangpur Gin. Tasting Pane Magazine. 
The Cocktai Cottage Tierra Organic Tequila Tito's Vodka, ‘orani , Touch Studies. Trader Tiki Handcrafted Exotic Syrups. Tjilamcre Dew, Uber Bar Tools. USBG National, Vermont Spirits Victoria Gin Wild Hibiscus. William Grant & Sons. Wine & 
Spirits Wholesalers Association. WDctimvilfe Whiskey Co,. Zubtowka Bison Grass Vodka 






THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this 
issue , we discovered ingredients 
and information too good 
to keep to ourselves. Please feel 
free to raid our pantry! 

BY BEN MIMS 


Fare 

For information on where to purchase 
the Vodopivec Vitovska Amphora 
2006 ($85 for a 750-milliliter bot- 
tle), go to Domaine Select (domaine 
select.com). To make the spicy yuba 
stir-fry with edamame (see page 26), 
buy dried yuba sheets, available 
from Online Food Grocery ($2.15 
for a 6-ounce package; look for “bean 
curd sheets”; 800/720-9350; online- 
foodgrocery.com), and Asian chile 
bean paste or sauce, available from 
Amazon.com ($7.29 for a 13-ounce jar; 
866/216-1072; amazon.com). 

Classic 

To make the bibimbap recipe (see 
page 40), purchase gochujang (fer- 
mented red bean paste), avail- 
able from Amazon.com ($17.99 for a 
500-gram container; amazon.com); 
doenjang (Korean red miso), 
available from Asian Food Grocer 
($6.78 for a 26.4-ounce container; 
888/482-2742; asianfoodgrocer 
.com); and preserved fern stalks, 
or "fernbrake," available from H 
Mart ($5.99 for a 16-ounce package; 
877/427-7386; hmart.com). 


Drink 

For our favorite lagers, purchase 

Lakefront Cherry Lager ($ 7.99 
for a six-pack of 12-ounce bottles) 
and Sprecher Oktoberfest ($7.49 
for a four-pack of 16-ounce bottles) 
from Binny’s (888/942-9463; binnys 
.com); Samuel Adams Noble Pils 


from BevMo! ($15.49 for a 12-pack 
of 12-ounce bottles; 877/772-3866; 
bevmo.com); and Troegs Troegena- 
tor Double Bock from Bierkraft 
($2.50 for a 12-ounce bottle; 718/230- 
7600; bierkraft.com). Contact the fol- 
lowing breweries for information on 
where to find their beers: Lakefront 
Brewery (414/372-8800; lakefront 
brewery.com) for their Local Acre 
Lager; Buffalo Water Beer Company 
(414/273-4680; buffalowaterbeer 
.com) for their Bison Blonde; Horny 
Goat Brewing (hornygoatbrewing 
.com) for their Red Vixen: Iron Hill 
Brewery (ironhillbrewery.com) for 
their Rauchbier; and Hinterland 
Beer (800/604-2337; hinterlandbeer 
.com) for their Maple Bock. 

BBQ Nation 

Order the Grill Friends Super 
Silicone Angled BBQ Basting 
Brush from Barbecue Pro Shop 
($9.99; 866/944-8758; bbqpro 
shop.com); Kinco Foam Lined 
Orange PVC Gloves from Dis- 
count Work Gear ($4.84 for 1 pair; 
888/737-0233; discountworkgear 
.com); Splash-Proof Super-Fast 
Thermapen from Thermo Works 
($89; 800/393-6434; thermoworks 
.com); Oval Junior from Primo grills 
($700; 770/729-1110; primogrill 
.com); 4 Rack Digital Smoker 
from Bradley Smoker ($499; 
866/508-7514; bradleysmoker.com); 
Camerons Stovetop Smoker 
from Camerons Cookware ($54.95; 
888/563-0227; cameronscookware 
.com), which also carries the Man 
Claw ($9.99); Hasty-Bake Sub- 
urban Model 414 from Hasty- 
Bake ($799; 800/426-6836; hasty 
bake.com); 22.5" One Touch Sil- 
ver Kettle Grill from Weber ($99; 
800/446-1071; weber.com), which 
also carries the 18.5" Smokey 
Mountain Cooker ($349), Rapid- 
fire Chimney Starter ($17.99), and 
Stainless Steel Rib Rack ($34.99); 


Kalamazoo's 450 GT Hybrid 
Grill from Kalamazoo Gourmet 
(from $8,245; 800/868-1699; 

kalamazoogourmet.com); Bear 
Paws from BBQ Bonanza ($12.95 
for 1 pair; 866/312-51 1 1; kck.com); a 
long Pigtail Food Flipper from K2 
Food Development ($25; 518/398- 
6617; pigtailflf.com); Cajun Injector 
Deluxe Marinade Injector from 
Bruce Foods ($9.99; 888/312-7823; 
brucefoods.com); Heavy Duty 32 
oz. Spray Bottle from Rubber- 
maid ($4; 330/264-7119; everything 
rubbermaid.com); Edlund's 16" 
Tongs from Sur La Table ($12.95; 
800/243-0852; surlatable.com); 
Texas Jr. Grill Brush from Texas 
Brush ($39.99; 888/428-6675; texas 
brush.com); and Camwear Shak- 
ers/Dredges from Cambro ($5.40; 
800/833-3003; cool.cambro.com). 
We recommend the following hotels 
when visiting the barbecue towns 
featured in this issue: In Conway, 
South Carolina, stay at the Cypress 
Inn Hotel (16 Elm Street; 800/575- 
5307; acypressinn.com); in Lexing- 
ton, North Carolina, stay at Holi- 
day Inn Express Hotel & Suites 
at the Vineyards (351 Vineyards 
Crossing; 336/224-6730; hiexpress 
.com); in Ayden, North Carolina, stay 
at Greenville at City Hotel & Bis- 
tro (203 West Greenville Boulevard; 
877/271-2616; cityhotelandbistro 
.com); in Kansas City, Missouri, stay 
at the Raphael Hotel (325 Ward 
Parkway; 800/821-5343; raphaelkc 
.com); and in Los Angeles, stay at the 
O Hotel (819 South Flower Street; 
213/623-9904; ohotelgroup.com). 


Kitchen 

Purchase 17th Street Barbecue 
Sauce from 17th Street Barbecue 
($14.97 for three 18-ounce bottles; 
618/684-8902; 17thstreetbarbecue 
.com); Arthur Bryant's Sweet 
Heat Barbeque Sauce from Arthur 
Bryant's BBQ ($32.50 for three 


18-ounce bottles; 816/231-1123; 
arthurbryantsbbq.com); Wango 
Tango Habanero Hot Sauce 
from Dinosaur Bar-B-Que ($3.50 
for a 19-ounce bottle; 888/476-1662; 
dinosaurbarbque.com); Night of 
the Living Bar-B-Q Sauce from 
Cowtown ($3.99 for an 18-ounce 
bottle; 800/568-8468; cowtownbbq 
.com); Roscoe's Barbeque Sauce 
from Roscoe’s ($5 for a 20-ounce 
bottle; 507/285-0501; roscoesbbq 
.com); Cherry BBQ Grilling Sauce 
from American Spoon ($8.95 for 
a 15-ounce bottle; 888/735-6700; 
spoon.com); Guy's Award Win- 
ning Smokey Garlic BBQ Sauce 
from Guy’s Barbecue ($42 for a case 
of twelve 16-ounce bottles; 330/872- 
7256; guysbbq.com); Original Abe's 
Bar-B-Q Sauce from Original Abe’s 
($22.80 for three 16-ounce bottles; 
662/624-9947; abesbbq.com); Lau- 
ren's Spicy Recipe Bar-B-Que 
Sauce from the Salt Lick ($29.95 for 
six 12-ounce bottles; 512/894-3117; 
saltlickbbq.com); Scott's Barbecue 
Sauce from Scott’s Barbecue ($2.20 
for a 16-ounce bottle; 800/734- 
7282; scottsbarbecuesauce.com); 
Denny Mike's BahBQue Sweet J n 
Spicy Slathah Sauce from Denny- 
Mike’s ($5.95 for a 9-ounce bottle; 
207/251-0023; dennymikes.com); 
Norma Black's Barbecue Sauce 
from Black’s ($6.95 for a 14. 5-ounce 
bottle; 512/398-2712; blacksbbq 
.com); Big Rick's Bar-B-Q Sauce 
from Big Rick’s ($6.50 for a 16-ounce 
bottle; 800/964-7425; bigricks.com); 
Sweet With a Bite BBQ Sauce 
from Loveless Cafe ($4.95 for a 
16-ounce bottle; 800/889-2432; love 
Iesscafe.com); Legend Apple Cider 
for Pork Barbecue Sauce from 
Season’s Harvest ($7 for an 18-ounce 
bottle; 800/621-5075; seasonsharvest 
.com); and Ubon's Dipping Bar-B- 
Q Sauce from Ubon’s ($21 for three 
16-ounce bottles; 662/716-7100; 
ubons.net). 


PEFC 


PfcFC/29-31-75 


This product is from 
sustainably managed 
forests and controlled 
sources. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Grillworks Inc. 

Wood Fired Artisanal Grills™ 

Designed in the Argentine tradition 
and proudly hand-built in Michigan, 
our original model was the favorite 
grill of James Beard himself. Today 
were proud to be the live-fire 
choice for a new generation of 
culinary visionaries. Call for a quote. 

202 - 758-7425 

www.thegrillery.com 


"We found our grilling 
partner in Grillworks." 
- Dan Barber 


OUTDOOR ENTERTAINING 

Celebrate summer with wood- 



fired pizzas, sizzling steaks, 
and flavorful side dishes. 
These featured products 
for grilling, cooking, and 
entertaining outdoors will 
add flavor and style to your 
seasonal gathering. 


Magic Seasoning 
Blends R Four-Pack 

Chef Paul Prudhomme offers four 
all-natural Magic Seasoning Blends® 
in a handy four-pack tray. Great on 
poultry, seafood, vegetables, and 
meat, just $14.95, includes delivery 
and catalogue with recipes. *Offer 
expires August 31, 2011. 

800 - 457-2857 

www.chefpaul.com 


Forno Bravo 

The Professional Pizza Oven 
for Your Home 

The new Premio2G oven kit 
delivers professional wood-fired 
cooking and Pizza Napoletana to 
your house. 

800 - 407-5119 

www.fornobravo.com 






Kansas City Steak Company 


Plug. Play. Perfect Pizza. 


You've got exquisite taste. And connoisseurs like you know that Wagyu 
Kobe beef is a delicacy of the highest degree. That's why were proud to 
feature it, along with steakhouse-quality meats, and fine foods. Visit our 
website or call for a catalogue for your next culinary adventure. Use code 
SAVMAG and receive 10% off your purchase. Offer valid thru July 31, 2011. 


800 - 524-1844 

www.kansascitysteaks.com 


,NSAS CIT] 



The only thing better than cooking old-world pizzas at home is not 
having to wait to do it. Modern design allows the Artisan Fire Pizza Oven 
to reach the optimal 800°F cooking temperature in just 20 minutes. 

You can even add it to your outdoor living space without professional 
installation. Start a pizza night tradition with your family or entertain 
guests as they explore their own pizza creations. Don’t wait to experience 
instant pizza gratification. Call or visit our website for more information. 

800 - 868-1699 

www.kalamazoogourmet.com 
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KALAMAZOO 


OUTDOOR GOURMET 


SAVE UR 


Outdoor Entertaining 




SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



15 % Discount for SAVEUR Readers 


Love to Cook? Hate Hard Flooring? 


EspressoZone.com 

Enjoy the finest brands of authentic Imported Italian coffee and espresso 
available, promptly shipped right To your home or office. We also feature 
an extensive online catalogue of espresso machines, stovetop pots, 
coffee grinders, cups, accessories, and much more. Use code SAVEUR15 
and receive 15% off most items! Offer valid through July 31, 2011. 


Made with a shock-absorbing, 100% gel core, GelPro® Mats are great for 
people with back or foot pain or for those who just love to cook. Now 
available in more than 600 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit 
any homes decor, including designer sizes as large as 3 feet by 12 feet 

To learn how you can Stand in Comfort® call or visit our website. 


800-345-8945 

www.espressozone.com 
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866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 


Gel Pro 

Gel-Filled Anti-Fatiaue Fleer Mats 



Pearl Puddles 

A Kate Hines Collection 

Experience exquisite, timeless, 
and accessibly priced freshwater 
pearl jewelry. Simple, elegant, 
and of enduring style, the 
collection enhances everything 
already in your closet. 


Timeless Chamba 

Crafted by artisans in Colombia 
from local clays and burnished 
by hand, this elegant and 
practical cookware is safe for 
stovetop, oven, or microwave. 
See The entire collection at 
Toque Blanche, 


Healthy, All-Natural Goat Milk Products 

The world's finest chefs demand the delicious taste and all-natural 
goodness of Meyenberg Goat Milk Products, Gluten-free, no growth 
hormones, or preservatives. Rich, creamy Meyenberg goat milk, goat 
butter, and goat cheeses can be at home in your kitchen, too. Our prize 
winning European-style goat butter starred on Martha Stewart and fresh 
goat milk was featured on Oprah! Available at leading grocery and natural 
food stores nationwide, or online. 


800’561-5509 

www.pearlpuddles.com 


800-936-1055 

www.mytoque.com 


800891-GOAT (4628) 
www.meyenberg.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Greg Jensen Originals 


Billow 

In Elegant 
Sterling Silver 




Hand Engraved J 

Buckle Set $ 525 
Ostrich Belt $210 

Handmade 

in Texas l‘| nJ 

with Love j 1 

888-206-3617 ^ ^ 

www.silverbuckles.com 


Pursue Great Taste. 



♦ Dressings 

♦ Preserves 

♦ Condiments 


Since 1946 

www. braswells. com 
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San Francisco Herb & Natural Food Co.® 

47444 Kato Road, Fremont, CA 94538 800-227-2830 
www.herbspicetea.com ‘free catalog 


Spices for Health 

Because Natural Is Better! 


Tinctures, Oils and 
Extracts since 1969 



SOLID COPPER 

Heat Diffusers and Defroster Plates 


-Equalized Heating- No Hot Spots in your pans 


Copper Conducts Heat Better 


www.bellacopper.com 805 218 3241 



BEST POSSIBLE PRICES @ 


NEW 

Viking 1 2 cup coffee maker 

Fresh gourmet coffee 
ready every morning. The 
brewing cycle is fully 
programmable, so you can 
set it to brew any number 
of cups whenever you'd like. 
It also has an removable 
water tank for easy filling 
at your sink. This Viking 
coffee maker ensures that 
your coffee is always brewed 
at the correct temperature 
with clean, filtered water. 

$299.95 & FREE shipping! 


Top brands for the professional chef in each of us 






MOMENT 



time 6:11 p.m., October 22, 2005 
place Folly Beach, Charleston County, South Carolina 

At their wedding reception, newlyweds Jeff and Deborah Wolfe celebrate a marriage made in hog heaven. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY MARK J. DOLAN 
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It's not just luxury. It's smarter than that. 

Learn more about the 2011 LINCOLN MKX and SYNC’ with Mylincoln Touch ' at 


* Driving while distracted cai result in loss of vehicle control. Only use m oiitle phonas/ My Li ncolnTauch/mher devices. Sven with voice commands, when it is safe to do so. 

Some features may be lockod.Qjt while the vehicle is in gear 
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Feel Great 
About Chopping Up 
An Heirloom. 






With Wolf You Can. 



Sublime sauces. Sensational stir-fries. Enjoy every juicy nuance, from simmer to sear. Wolf’s sealed 
burner rangetop puts precise control in your hands. Built to perform for decades, | ^ 
it could become something of an heirloom itself. Visit us at WolfAppliance.com. 


Wolf is the corporate companion and kitchen soul mate of Sub-Zero. 


